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EDITORIAL 
Our Task 


Originally the title of this issue of The Student World 
was to be The Task of the Christian Church Today. A 
Chinese friend commented, ““You cannot use that title, for 
you will be misunderstood”. Tsvo American friends nodded 
agreement, and the editor capitulated. Was he wrong ? 
Certainly some European readers may reject the magazine 
in disgust when they find that the Christian Community ts 
used here as a synonym for the Church; and that will be a 
loss {| But there are probably far more readers who will 
discover that we really think the Church should be a Chris- 
tian Community ; and that will be a gain ! 

This ts not the place to begin the hopeless quest for a 
definition of the Church which will suit all comers. We are 
concerned with the task of the Church, and it ts as a Com- 
munity that it has a task. One danger is that the task of 
the Church may seem to be nobody’s business. We think 
of it here as the peculiar responsibility of ordinary men and 
women like ourselves. We are not defining somebody else’s 
job, but our own. 

If we do not seek to define the Church, can we define its 
task at any rate ? A sentence in the “‘Tanibaram” report 
reads: “The essential task of the Church is to be the 
ambassador of Christ, proclaiming His Kingdom’. The 
Church is meant to represent Jesus Christ in the world, and 
o bring men, as He did, into a totally new relationship 
with God. It cannot begin to proclaim until it is. That is 
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why the first article, written by our chairman, ts so con- 
cerned with the Church being the Church. The Christian 
Community really deserves the name in so far as it is a 
community which draws its life from Christ. 

_ The articles which follow give some glimpses of the way 
in which the true Church is bringing men into this new 
relationship with God — in the life-and-death struggle of 
Western civilization, in the primitive and ancient civiliza- 
tions of the East, in the confusion of evacuated France, in 
remote but wide-awake villages of Africa, in a very old 
city of the very new China. 

The picture is of necessity incomplete, — more incom- 
plete than we originally intended, — but the essential 
outline is there. The task of the Christian Community is 
not solely, nor indeed primarily, concerned with questions 
of war and peace; it is confined to no country and may 
indeed be more pressing in lands we have forgotten; it ts 
not only related to ideas, but to people; and not only to 
individuals but to their common life. Its task is the task 
its Master undertook, of proclaiming the Kingdom, so that 
men begin to live within it. 

Today us a foolish word if it suggests modernity. The 
task was given long ago, and one way to escape it is to 
discuss its relevance to our tume. On the other hand the 
impetus of the past will not do the job for us ; it is our task, 
and we must understand it. That is why it is worth. while 
to re-examine it in the light of the contemporary situation. 
But there is a Biblical sense of the word which we must 
never forget. “Son, go work today in my vineyard.” The 
task of the Christian Community is our task, now. 


* 


The Third Quarter of The Student World sill be a 
symposium by leaders of some of the national Student 
Chrisiian Movements. What is happening to the Christian 
thought and practice of our membership in these testing 
days ? Are there clear leads for the future with its fresh 
demands upon our faith and courage ? It is as well that 
we should discover where we stand, and where we are going. 


R.C.M. 
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The Task of 
the Christian Community Today 


W. A. Visser ’t Hoort 
| ‘ 


If we listen to discussions about the future of the 
Church, we find that very often that question is considered 
solely from the angle of the impact of the world upon the 


_ Church, and not at all from the angle of the life and work 


of the Church itself. Both those who are pessimistic about 
the future of the Church and those who believe in its 
abiding significance, discuss the Church without reckoning 
with the Church. 

Let us listen to the typical arguments which are being 
advanced when the Church’s future is under discussion. 
Those who hold that the Church is destined to disappear, 
or at least to become increasingly irrelevant to the world, 
advance the following considerations. 


The World rejects the Church 


The Church has rendered considerable services to 


humanity. It has been the great educator of the Western 


nations and has powerfully contributed to the birth and 
conservation of European civilization. It has given shape 
to moral life ; it has focussed spiritual life ; it has given a 
soul to Europe. Without the Church neither the life of 
thought, nor of art, nor of politics could have arrived at 
the heights which it has reached at various stages of 


history. But while we recognize that the past record of 


the Church is impressive, we have no reason to believe in 
its future. For it is quite obvious that the Church has 
not been able to render the same services to Western 
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civilization during the last centuries which it has been 
able to render to mediaeval Europe, or to Europe at the 
time of the Reformation. The Church has ceased to create 
new forms of civilization. It is no longer the spiritual 
leader of the nations. Today it finds itself outside the 
main currents which fashion the life of man. Modern man 
no longer seeks his moral nurture in the Church. Think 
of the fact that from Basle to Vladivostok, and from the 
Finnish frontier to the interior of Asia men live under the 
daily influence of powerful governments which are openly | 
hostile to the Church and everything that it stands for. 
Has Herr Hitler not said: ‘I guarantee that, if I want to, I 
will annihilate the Church in a few years; that whole 
religious machinery is empty, hollow and false. One 
only needs to give it a good push to destroy it’? And 
has he not added: “We are now its heirs, for we ourselves 
are also a Church”’ ? And has not M. Stalin succeeded in 
de-christianizing Holy Russia, so that today one hardly 
finds open Churches anywhere in that vast country ? 

We see the same development if we look in other 
directions. A much discussed Editorial in the American 
magazine Fortune states: ‘The Christian leadership has 
passed from the hands of the Church to the hands of the 
active and practical laity—the statesmen and educators, 
the columnists and pundits, the scientists and great men 
of action. And this is another way of saying that there 
is no true Christian leadership at all. Hence the future 
of Christianity and of its derivative political and social 
doctrines, has become imperiled’”’. Again, if we look at 
the situation in the missionary world, we find that the 
period of great victories for the Christian religion is 
drawing to a close. Certain countries where Christian 
Missions have been at work for decades now close their 
doors to all mission work. In several great Asiatic coun- 
tries we find powerful national movements which take the 
form of a return to the old religious traditions and thus 
become hostile to any growth of Christian influence. And 
most important of all, is not this present war going to 
intensify the conviction that the Church is bankrupt, and 
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that it has no longer any message for the present world ? 

_ We are then forced to the conclusion that the great 
days of the Church are passed. It would seem that there 
is truth in the thesis of a recent German book with the 
significant title Post Christum, namely that we are at 
the end of the Christian era and are now entering into 
the post-Christian era in which Christianity will become 
merely a beautiful memory, and in which the relics of 
the Church, which may still survive, will become small 
sects which are either persecuted or, what is worse, simply 
forgotten. 


The World rediscovers the Church 


But it is time to hear what arguments are advanced 
by those who believe in the future of the Church. They 
point to the following considerations. 

It is true that the present situation of the Church is 
serious. The Church suffers from the fact that our civili- 
zation has passed through a period of undisguised mater- 
ialism. But precisely because this materialism has led us 
up to the deadlock in which we find ourselves at present, 
men begin again to wonder whether they should not 
return to the basic realities. The very enormity of the 
bankruptcy of our present civilization forces men to seek 
new foundations for their social life. The result is a 
movement back to the Church. The Pope has referred to 
this in his last Encyclical. He said: “Instructed by the 
tragic failure of human expedients, many men, in order 
to avoid the tempest which threatens to destroy the 
whole of civilization, turn their eyes with new hope to 
the Church, the citadel of truth and love’. And the 
Archbishop of Canterbury refers similarly to ‘‘the impres- 
sive fact that of late a number of able and independent 
thinkers have been compelled to the conclusion that it is 
only on the foundation of the Christian faith that a better 
order can be built”’. 

President Roosevelt has:also shown how highly he 
thinks of the influence of the Church. In the letters 
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which he sent just before Christmas to the Vatican and 
to the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and in which he proposed collaboration between 


his Government and the Churches in favour of peace, he > 


underlined strongly that the Churches are the greatest 
moral force which exists. Kae. 

It seems then that the Church finds itself confronted 
with open doors. At a moment when the true face of 
moral and religious nihilism becomes visible, all those 
who still believe in human values call the Church to 
their aid. They see with increasing clarity that freedom, 
good faith between men and justice cannot be safeguarded 
in a world which has lost all faith. We see this develop- 
ment very clearly in such a country as France which used 
to be considered as one of the most secularized countries 
of the world, but in which we find today quite a remark- 
able revaluation of Christianity, not only in the life of 
literature and thought, but even in the realm of politics. 
One thinks also of the deep impression made by the 
Finnish Army, the extraordinary courage of which was 
ultimately based on its conviction that it stood for the 
Christian cause. And can we not say that even such 
fundamental criticisms as come to the Church from many 
lay circles prove that one expects again something from 
the Church ? What is dangerous for the Church is not 
that it should be criticized and attacked, but that it 
should be considered too irrelevant to be the subject of 
any discussion. 

One may, therefore, conclude that we are not entering 
into a post-Christian era, but rather into what has been 
called “the century of the Church’’. 


To be or not to be the Church, that is the Question 


We have heard the two theses which are in complete 
contradiction with each other. Both can marshal definite 
and undeniable facts to prove their case. Should we 
then conclude that both these are true ? Should we, for 
instance, say, that in certain countries, possibly the 
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Western countries, the Church may look to the future 


with confidence, and that in other countries, possibly the 


totalitarian countries, the Church is destined to dis- 


appear ? 


No, that conclusion would be all wrong, for both theses 
are untrue. The defenders of these views concerning the 
future of the Church have proved nothing at all, because 
they have not understood what the Church is. They take 


their starting-point in the world and consider the Church ~ 


merely as one of the many forces which together shape 
history. But in doing so, they neglect the fundamental 
fact about the Church, namely, that it is the Church of 
God. They have not grasped that, in order to understand 


- the true situation of the Church in the world, one must 


begin with the Church itself and ask whether it fulfils 
truly its mission, which has not been entrusted to it by 
the world, but by its Lord. 

These exterior judgments of the Church are not only 
spiritually false, but they are misleading in point of fact. 
It is simply not true that the Church is no more than what 
the world makes of it or allows it to be. On the contrary, 
the true Church exists in spite of the world. It has its 
own life and its own sources of life, which the world does 
not know. 

Some time ago I met a woman who had left Russia 
about a year ago after a long period of imprisonment. A 
Russian friend has written down the following account of 
a conversation which he had with her: “I asked her a 
natural question: Whether the country is likely to remain 
Christian ? She was so puzzled by this question, that she 
asked me to repeat it once more. And when she grasped 


its meaning, she said: ‘ What a strange question to put. 
The country is more Christian now than it has ever been 


before. Do you really think that men can defeat God ? 
Does the Church consist of buildings or of a community 
of people? Russia has never had such a fellowship 
among the believers as she has now’.”’ 

Those of us who have had the privilege of personal 


contact with the great struggle of the Confessional Church 
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in Germany can testify that the same may be said about 
the Church in that country. In spite of all that we hear 
about the attacks on the Church in Germany, it 1s quite 
wrong to think that that Church is dying. On the 
contrary, I have often thought during visits to Germany 
that those who doubt the reality of the Church should 
come to live with their German brethren who have 
rediscovered the Church precisely at the time when others 
planned its destruction. It is more than an interesting 
news item, that during the year 1939 more Bibles were 
sold in Germany than copies of Mein Kampf. 

I do not dream of saying that persecution is necessarily 
a good thing for the Church. The terrible examples of 
the Church of St. Augustine in North Africa, or of the 
great old Churches in the Near East which have been 
almost completely destroyed, are strong warnings against 
facile generalizations. But I believe that the true con- 
dition of the Church cannot be measured by the standards 
of outward success or public influence. 

It may well be that the future of the Churches in 
those countries where the Church is being flattered and 
often being exploited is far more uncertain than it is in 
the countries where the Churches are openly attacked. 
Luther once said: “The absence of persecution is the 
greatest persecution. For the persecution by which the 
devil attacks the Church is not to persecute it at all and 
to let it live in security and idleness.”? We have seen in 
a country like Austria how an official clericalism, which is 
supported by the powerful means of a political machinery, 
may collapse within a very short time. And we have 
reason to be concerned about the future of the Church in 
Spain which is so intimately bound up with the new regime 
of that country and all that that regime represents, that 
every reaction against the regime must necessarily affect 
the Church itself. We should then not rejoice too greatly 
in the new sympathy with which the Church is surrounded 
in some of our Western countries until it has become clear 
that that sympathy is based on an understanding of and 
devotion to the cause of the Church, and not on the hope 
that the Church may be used for some other, very human, 
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cause. There isa very deep gulf between that appreciation 
of the Church which considers it as a useful conservative 
or national force and the true acknowledgment of the 


mission of the Church as the messenger of the Gospel 
of God. 


The real issue is then not, whether the world is willing — 


to make a place for the Church, but rather, whether the 
Church is the Church, both in its own life and in relation 
to the world. The real issue is not whether the outward 
conditions justify an optimistic or pessimistic conclusion 
about the future of the Church, but rather, whether the 
Church lives by that life which is truly its own. The 
worst conditions cannot kill a living Church. The best 
conditions cannot resuscitate a dead Church. The Church 
should, therefore, not be obsessed by the reactions of the 
world. The great choice which it has to make is not 
between success or failure according to the standards of 
the world. The great choice is between obedience and 
disobedience. A historical moment, such as the one in 
which we live, may be a great warning and a sign which 
underlines the necessity of the choice. But the choice 
itself is a matter, not between the Church and the world, 
but between the Church and its Lord. 


The Church becomes the Church 


Is the Church today truly the Church, and has it 
made up its mind that it must obey its Lord and not 
obey other lords and masters ? One cannot give a simple 
affirmative answer to this question. The truth is, that 
the Church is only beginning to ask that question of 
itself. It is not altogether a sleeping Church, but neither 
is it altogether a Church that is wide awake. One might 
compare the Church today to an army at the moment of 
mobilization, but then an extremely chaotic and badly 
organized mobilization. Part of the troops are already in 
the front trenches and fight with remarkable courage ; 
others prepare themselves seriously for the battle and are 
ready to leave at a moment’s notice ; others again discover 
suddenly that they are not sufficiently armed for a serious 
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war and seek feverishly to procure what they need for 
the battle ; but there are also those who have not heard 
the ringing of the bells, and who go on sleeping as if there 
were no war. | 

We should not be too astonished about the fact that 
the mobilization does not succeed too well. After all, the 
Church has lived for so long in an atmosphere of security 
that it finds it difficult to become accustomed to the 
notion that it will again have to fight for its very life. It 
was so comfortably settled in the human city that it has 
difficulty in adjusting itself to the adventurous life of 
Christian soldiers who have no abiding city. It was so 
bound to the world that it does not easily claim its full 
freedom of action. 

But the fact remains that there is a mobilization going 
on. Something is happening in the Church. Even if it is 
not yet the Church, it is becoming the Church. And that 
is already a very great reason for hope. It is as if the 
Lord of the Church prepares His people for the great 
trials which are coming. The outward pressure on the 
Church helps, but it is not the decisive factor in the revival 
of the Church. The real constraint must come, and does 
come, from inside the Church, that is from Him who reigns 
in it. The Confessional Church in Germany would no 
longer exist today if, long before its great conflict with 
forces outside the Church, those who now lead it had not 
learned what it means for a Church to confess its faith. 
The Younger Churches of the East would not today be 
able to hold their own if it had not been given to them 
to become living Churches before the time of strong 
opposition arrived. Similarly, the mobilization of the 
Church today can only be a true mobilization if it is not 
a mobilization of the Church by all sorts of human causes, 
but a mobilization by God. 


The Task to demonstrate the Oneness of the Church 


In time of war the danger of the wrong kind of mobili- 
zation is especially great. Is the Church today making it 


clear that it does not listen to the voice of strangers ? 
_ In war-time, and then more than ever, the Church must 


show that it has its own laws of life. One of those laws 
is the law of its unity, that is of the supernatural link 


which holds together all members of the Body of Christ. — By 
We may say gratefully that many Churches and many | 


members of the Churches have begun to understand that 
great truth. There is a real difference between the 


attitude of the Churches in the last war and the attitude 


which is predominant in the present war. The work of 
the Ecumenical Movement, and in this we include, of 
course, in a very special way the World’s Student Christ- 
ian Federation, has not been in vain. One sees examples 
of this in the attempts which are being made on all sides 
to avoid that kind -of war-time sermon and war-time 
prayer which at former times have shown so clearly that 
the Church was not aware of its own unique mission. 
One thinks in this connection also of the attitude taken 


to Christian missionaries from belligerent countries by 


Christians from other helligerent countries, and very 
especially of the truly brotherly help that has been given 
to non-Aryan refugees. One thinks, furthermore, of all 
that has happened in these last years between Chinese and 
Japanese Christians. And one cannot forget in this 
connection the echoes of the Amsterdam Conference which 
have come from so very many different countries, and 
which show that what the delegates of all parts of the 
world discovered at Amsterdam has not been wiped out 
by subsequent events, but rather taken on a new and 
deeper significance. 


The Prophetic Task 


But to proclaim its own unity is only one part of the 
task of the Church. An even greater and more difficult 
task is to announce the Gospel faithfully, clearly and 
concretely. 

The Editorial of Fortune, to which we have referred, 


has a sentence which contains a terrible judgment on the 
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Church, but which we must take seriously, because it 
shows a real understanding of the nature of the Church. 
It says: “When we consult the Church we hear only what 
we ourselves have said... The way out is the sound of 
a voice, not our voice, but the voice coming from some- 
thing not ourselves, in the existence of which we cannot 
disbelieve”. Is that judgment true ? There are still so 
many voices which pretend to speak in the name of 
the Church, and which are in fact only beautiful moral 
counsels of perfection, that we cannot simply deny the 
truth of this judgment. But there is, on the other hand, 
so much preaching of the “voice, not our voice’ that 
judges and saves us, that we cannot accept it as true for 
the whole Church. It is at this point that the most 
difficult decisions confront us today. Is the Church to be 
a mirror of the best thoughts of the world and a spokes- 
_ man for the ideals which happen to live in the hearts and 
minds of any particular group of people in a given 
nation ? Or is it to be the messenger of a God whose 
thoughts are not our thoughts, and does it proclaim the 
Word which has not risen in the heart of man, but which 
can take possession of man and change the whole orien- 
tation of his life ? This is a costly decision to take, for a 
Church which lets itself be imprisoned by the Word of 
God is no longer free. “Someone else will gird it and will 
take it where it has no wish to go.”’ It will have to confess 
its faith, even when the attempt is made to keep it silent. 
It will have to speak clearly against all transgressions of 
the divine commandments, even when those transgres- 
sions are committed by those on whom its exterior life 
depends. It will have to speak openly against the sins 
in the lives of its own members, but equally against the 
great crimes of which we see so many examples in inter- 
national life today. It will have to turn against those who 
persecute the people of Israel, and make violence the 
normal way of achieving their ends. It will have to speak 
against those others who make of man a plaything of 
economic and anonymous forces, and who justify their 
inhuman methods by a purely material utopia. But it 
will also have to turn against so-called Christian people 
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who consider themselves the lords of the world, and put 
their prosperity and their security above justice between 
nations and classes, or against those other Christians who 
keep their consciences quiet by an irresponsible moral 
or political isolationism, and refuse to share concretely 
in the common burdens of mankind. 


The positive Task 


But the Church dare not only speak negatively. For 
if it does, it leaves this world to the demonic forces. Here 
lies the great temptation for the finer spirits in Christ- 
ianity today. As the gulf between the brutality of 
political and social life and the claims of the Gospei 
becomes clearer than-ever, the number of Christians who 
turn away from the world and refuse to face its choices 
grows rapidly. In addition to the revival of the old 
pietism, we have today a new type of other-worldliness 
which takes its starting-point from moral ideals but ends 
up in a pure utopianism, and thus becomes completely 
irrelevant to the world. Much modern pacifism and social 
idealism thus become in fact a new form of other- 
worldliness as they refuse to face the actual possibilities 
which are given in the situation and try to turn the Church 
into a monastery. 

But the Church is not the Kingdom of God. The 
Kingdom of God is an aim in itself ; the Church exists for 
the sake of God’s work in the world. The Church has, 
therefore, to care desperately for the salvation of the world 
and dare not leave that world to its fate. To refuse to 
listen to the voice of strangers does not mean to refuse 
to listen to mankind in need. For it is Christ Himself 
whom we serve in serving our fellow-beings. The Church 
must then feel profoundly concerned with maintaining 
that order in society which makes it possible to witness 
to the Gospel and to live the Christian life in all respects. 
That is why the Church, as it has spoken at “Oxford”’ 
and “Madras”, must ask its members today to defend 
that conception of the State in which there is freedom 
for the proclamation of the Christian message and freedom 
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to act according to the dictates of the Christian conscience. 
That is also why the Church must take a stand for inter- 
national order and against the law of violence. In doing 
so the Church does not defend Christian civilization 
(where do we find a civilization that deserves that name ?), 
but it defends the possibility of Christian civilization. 

But the best defence is still the attack. We can only 
conserve that freedom to live and act as Christians by 
making full use of it wherever there is still a chance to 
do so. The Church has then to fight on two fronts. It has 
to call for resistance against the totalitarian heresy, but 
it has equally to bea centre of creative thought and action 
for the renewal of the old order and the preparation of a 
new order. It has to think positively about social and inter- 
national justice. In the latter realm especially its respon- 
sibility is enormous, for precisely because the Church is 
essentially a reality which transcends the nations, it can 
speak and act internationally as no other body of men 
can. In that important utterance, made last summer by 
the Ecumenical Movement (““The Churches and the Inter- 
national Crisis’), it is said, that “‘faith in the Universal 
Church is the very basis of work towards a better order 
in the sphere of international relationships”. If that is 
true, and it is true, the whole Christian Community is 
now confronted with the task of preparing in prayer and 
thought, in study and action, for an international order 
which will make life bearable for all men. 

We do not know whether it is God’s plan that anything 
like a world order may arise out of the present chaos. But 
we do know that it cannot come in any other way than 
by the growth of centres of order, groups and communities 
of men and women who live ordered lives in togetherness. 
To create such centres of order, to give new meaning to 
whatever remains of God’s order in our society, and to 
create that order where chaos reigns today, is a slow and 
difficult task. It can only be undertaken by those who 
learn patience from the patience of God and who learn 
not to be obsessed by things seen, but to have faith in 
things not seen. 
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A World View of the Church 


Henry P. van Dusen 


Carts in 1938 I received an invitation to be one of the 
American delegates to the World Missionary Conference 
to be held at Madras the following December. 

But I had never seen a Christian mission abroad. It 
seemed absurd that one should go half way round the 
world to join in planning the strategy of the missionary 
movement for the coming decade without one bit of 
first-hand data regarding Christian missions. Therefore, 
when opportunity offered, my wife and I determined to 
use the six months preceding the Madras Conference to 
travel as widely as possible among the lands of the East 
where missions are at work and to see as much of the 
concrete realities of the Christian Movement in that area 
as six months would permit. 


Eight Months of Travel 


Accordingly, we set sail from Los Angeles in mid-June, 
skirting the Pacific basin with brief stops at Honolulu, 
American Samoa, the Fiji Islands, New Zealand and 
Australia ; then up the easterly coast of Australia to the 
Netherlands East Indies where we spent a month princi- 
pally amongst the little visited outer islands of this vast 
archipelago ; then on to Singapore and up the eastern 
coast of Asia with stops at Manila, Hongkong, and 
Shanghai to Japan. Ten days in Japan were followed 
by a brief visit in Korea, a single day’s stop in Manchuria, 
and then something more than a month in various parts 
of China, mainly the far interior of Free China. From 
Kunming, we journeyed down the little narrow gauge 
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one-track railway line to French Indo-China, then over- 
land to Siam, by plane to Rangoon in Burma, and on 
by ship to Calcutta. A month in India, principally north- 
ern India, preceded the Madras Conference itself. Turning 
homeward at the conclusion of the Conference, we broke 
our voyage at Suez for a week in Palestine and Egypt. 
A fortnight in Paris in connection with meetings of the 
Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches 
brought us home in mid-February. In all, eight months 
of almost unbroken travel, touching five continents and 
twenty countries over a distance of some forty thousand 
miles. Through the whole of the period, with only inter- 
vals of sea voyage, we were daily observing, criticizing, 
appraising the concrete actualities of World Christianity 
in something like one hundred different centers of work. 

We set off with very mingled expectations—expecta- 
tions of anticipation and of apprehension. Of anticipa- 
tion ; how could it be otherwise with'so fascinating a 
pilgrimage in prospect ? But also of apprehension lest 
confrontation with the actualities of the Christian Move- 
ment throughout the world should show it largely 
unenlightened, misguided, ineffective, unwanted,unworthy 
of support. For we were resolved to ferret out the truth, 
nothing but the truth, and as far as time permitted the 
whole truth about Christian missions today—at whatever 
cost to preconceptions, prejudices or youthful idealization. 

Eight months of nearly continuous travel among lands 
hitherto unknown inevitably leave as their deposit a 
wealth of impressions. We returned with a wealth of 
impressions, but not a welter of impressions. On the 
contrary, our conclusions stand forth with unexpected 
clarity and definiteness of outline. In this brief summary, 
I shall speak of only five which have special bearing for 
the interest and life of the Federation 1. 


1 The paragraphs which follow are condensed from the concluding 
chapter of a book shortly to be published by Charles Scribners’ Sons under 
the title, For the Healing of the Nations : Impressions of Christianity Around 
the World. 
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The Conditions and Needs amidst which the Christian 
Movement is carrying on its Work 


Many people have their ideas of missions formed from 
what they know of China, India and Japan—lands of 
ancient and advanced culture with their own mature and 
deeply rooted religions. They imagine missionaries at 
work in these countries which they conceive to have 
already absorbed the best of modern civilization and to 
be well able to care for the needs of their own peoples. 

By happy accident, our itinerary took us first amongst 
the outer islands of the Netherlands Indies. For the 
better part of a month we sailed in and out among them 
under nearly ideal circumstances — delightful accommoda- 
tions on comfortable little Dutch freighters, a leisurely 
schedule, frequent and lengthy stops at tiny island ports 
where we were free to wander ashore or drive into the 
hinterland, return nightly to the pleasant and enlightening 
companionship of a small and constantly changing 
company of fellow-travellers — government officials, 
naturalists, Catholic and Protestant missionaries, but no 
other tourists. On our trips ashore we mingled with the 
native peoples in their crowded market-places, or wander- 
ed through their thatched villages, or drove hour after 
hour through countryside and forest and jungle, or poked 
inquisitive but not unwelcome noses into their little shops, 
or visited in their home through the open sesame of a 
missionary’s friendship, or conversed with them through 
man’s earliest and still effective language of hands and 
face. Thus we won some insight into the ways and the 
inner life and thought of primitive peoples. We learned 
at first hand what it hes within their possibilities — 
through wise teaching, healing, friendship, and spiritual 
contagion — to. become. In this setting, we had our 
first introduction to Christian missions. They struck us 
as oases of cleanliness, health, education, purity, freedom 
from superstition, the rudiments of culture, reverence 
and fellowship amidst surrounding filth, fear, degrada- 
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tion and conflict. A hackneyed metaphor but the one 
which comes compellingly to thought. 

All through inner Asia, straight across the Middle 
East, in practically the whole of the interior of the vast 
continent of Africa and much of its littoral, in certain 
sections of Latin America, widely among the islands of 
the seas, not to speak of remoter areas in China, Siam, 
Burma, India and the Near East, there are this day 
millions upon millions, hundreds of millions, of men and 
women and children whose lives are invariably shadowed 
by disease without healing, by ignorance without 
enlightenment, by gnawing dread without faith, and who » 
will have none of those things which we regard as the 
basic necessities of existence unless and until the Chris- 
tian Church brings them thither. 

Make no mistake. While governments, whether 
national or colonial, are doing something here and there 
for sanitation, for education, for culture, they are not 
making a beginning at scratching the surface of the 
problem. And there are vast areas, even within their 
responsibility. and administration, where they are not 
making a significant move to relieve the most elementary 
human wants of the peoples under their charge. These 
areas are at once the most difficult and dangerous, and 
the most desperately needy. If there are those who think 
that the advance of civilized government, native or 
foreign, is dispensing with the need for the labors of the 
Christian Mission, that idea should be scrapped as another 
of the gross illusions which mislead people’s judgment 
regarding missions. For unnumbered millions of our 
humanity there is no slightest hope of release from disease, 
ignorance, superstition save in the coming of Christianity 
amongst them. 

Anywhere on our earth’s surface today, go out to the 
last outpost of civilization — to the last doctor who is 
engaged in the private practice of medicine, to the last 
government school, to the last regular station of the 
great scientific and research foundations, to the last 
institution of general philanthropy. Then, from that 
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frontier, go on — on out into the wilderness or the jungle. 
Ultimately you may come out into a little grass-grown 
clearing, usually with its three buildings — a hospital, a 
school, a church; always in its fourfold ministry to 
human life — to health of body through medicine, to 
emancipation of mind through education, to general 
social and community advance, and to redemption of 
spirit through faith. The Christian Movement is the only 


world-wide agency for the amelioration of basic human — 


need and the furnishing of the essentials for true living 
to all mankind. 

Nevertheless, we would conceive the role of the 
Christian Movement in quite false perspective if we think 
of it solely or mainly in terms of backward peoples. 

Take medical need-in India or China. In the whole 
of China with its four hundred and fifty millions, there is 
one foremost center for advanced medical research and 
instruction. The Peiping Union Medical College itself is 
an outgrowth and consolidation of a number of pioneer 


_ missionary projects. It is still strongly influenced and 


guided by its original inspiration though now largely 
sustained by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
But it is the three hundred individual mission hospitals, 
some of them small centers struggling with meager 


equipment and resources but scattered widely through ~ 


the length and breadth of China’s provinces, which are 
actually bringing the relief and the prevention of modern 
medicine to China’s millions. In the city of New York, 
there is one doctor among every four hundred of the 
population. In a certain Chinese province there is one 
doctor for every million people. 

And behind these patent and tangible needs which 
make their immediate appeal to our practical interest, 
there is always the subtler yet far profounder yearning of 
the human spirit for understanding of human existence, 
for ideals which shall guide and loyalties which shall 
command, for inner strength to live worthily under every 
circumstance, for sustaining and challenging human 
comradeships, for assurance and realization of Divine 
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Concern, for faith which overcomes. There is the need, 
unaltered by alteration in outward condition and essen- 
tially the same in every culture, for “the knowledge 
of the Good News made known in the face of Jesus 
Christ’’. 


The Actual Character of the Work being carried on by 
the Christian Movement 


It is perhaps only a slightly exaggerated caricature of 
the conception of missions which lies in the mind of the 
average uninformed person to picture a well-intentioned 
but uninspired missionary under a palm tree preaching 
his Gospel to half-naked savages. 

To be sure, this was hardly my own impression. 
Nevertheless, there is no other point where my precon- 
ceptions had to suffer such radical reconstruction. The 
typical Christian Mission is not a church (or the shade of 
a palm tree as improvised substitute) in which a solitary 
preacher exhorts simple native-folk to turn from their 
habitual superstitions and rites to worship the Christian 
God. The typical Mission is a center of three or four 
buildings — school, hospital, church, — from which a 
team of co-workers with varied gifts and equipment — 
minister, doctor, teacher, nurse, social worker, agricultur- 
alist — go forth into the community and its environs in 
multiform but unified service to all who will accept 
their help. 

By no means is this to suggest that alongside each 
church building is located a hospital ; as in the West, a 
single hospital or dispensary may serve a community or 
locality ministered to by several churches. But it is 
prevailingly true that each church is in effective reach of 
a medical center. Indeed, Christian hospitals and dispen- 
saries each year minister to patients to the number of 
two-thirds the total persons who are actively affiliated 
with churches. Likewise we are not to imagine quite 
literalistically that every single church is flanked by a 
school building and vice versa. It is a striking fact, 
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however, that the inclusive figures for all Protestant 
missions throughout the world show 55,395 churches and 
55,081 schools. If kindergartens, colleges, medical, 
teacher-training and theological schools are included, the 


latter figure is 56,891. The total of ordained ministers | 


both native and foreign is 45,000 while native and foreign 
teachers number close to 120,000 ; doctors and nurses at 
work in the 3443 hospitals and dispensaries come to 
almost exactly 20,000. The sum of the matter is — the 
Christian ministry to the bodies and minds of men is as 
integral a part of the service of the Christian Movement 
overseas as is the direct ministry to men’s spirits. 

One cannot evade the impression that this fact has 
far-reaching consequences not merely for the influence of 
Christian missions but also for the health of the workers 
and the soundness of their work. In great areas of the 
field, the obstacles to the maintenance of a balanced 
and wholesome outlook and emphasis would seem almost 
insuperable, the influences making for morbidity, abnor- 
mality, unhealthiness of mind and spirit would appear 
almost irresistible. Many missionaries labor year in and 
year out in comparative solitude, difficult health conditions, 
isolation from news and social associations, deprivation 
of normal family life, or even celibacy. These factors are 
not without their effect here and there. But, generally 
speaking, those who have separated themselves from the 
sustenance and satisfactions of life at home to merge 
their entire existence with that of strange peoples strike 
one as extraordinarily healthy and normal in mind and 
body and spirit. 

Far more significant than the soundness of the per- 
sonalities of the workers is the health and wholeness of 
their work. Again despite most trying difficulties and 
myriad influences to the contrary, the life of the Christian 
churches overseas appears, by and large, more normal, 
healthy and positive than that of the churches at home. 
In part that is due to the fact that most of them are 
young with the vigor and untarnished vision of a new 
consecration still strong within them. In part it is due, 
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paradoxically, to their relative poverty in equipment and 
resources ; they know little of top-heavy plants and large 
endowments with their tethering demoralization upon the 
spontaneous and self-sustaining life of the spirit. In large 
measure, it is due to the fact that they are still predomin- 
antly missionary churches with the demand heavy upon 
them for that reality of life without which effective 
evangelism cannot issue from them, but also with the 
replenishment and enlargement of vitality which result 
unfailingly from continuous outgoing from self and self- 
concern. But health and normality and vigor are due 
also and in no small measure, I am convinced, to the 
rounded wholeness of the work and message of the Chris- 
tian Church. It is a far sounder church to whose worship 
there comes the community physician fresh from his 
exacting responsibilities in the healing of men’s bodies, 
and the community educator held by his vocation to the 
most rigorous standards of intellectual integrity. It is a 
far sounder hospital to which the physician returns from 
the purification and challenge and inspiration of common 
worship. It is a far sounder school whose director 
recognizes his task to be one part of the total equipment 
of the whole life of youth for the full gamut of life’s 
problems. 

The Christian Mission is still teaching men to worship 
the Lord their God with all their hearts, and souls, and 
minds, and strength. This is the full and authentic 
Christian Gospel. It is also the only program for indivi- 
dual or community which offers promise of true health of 
body or mind or spirit. 


The Calibre and Influence of the Christian Leadership 


of Nationals 


The impression is widespread that Christian Missions 
have labored mainly among unprivileged and depressed 
groups, that these groups have supplied the great bulk of 
accessions to the Christian Church, and that Christianity 
has succeeded in interesting very few men and women of 
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outstanding ability and influence. The question is 
sometimes posed why accounts of the Younger Churches 
so often repeat a limited number of familiar names — 
Kagawa, T. Z. Koo, Bishop Azariah of Dornakal. The 
question seems to suggest its own answer: we hear of 
these Christian leaders so often because there are so few 
others of comparable strength who might be mentioned. 

It is true that the Christian Movement works pre- 


dominantly among the neediest strata of society. When — 


that is no longer one of its distinguishing marks, it will 
have ceased worthily to represent its Lord. This is one 
of many external signs that the Christian Church abroad 
is far truer to its major obligation than the Christian 
Churches of the West. 

But it is a mistaken impression that, relatively, its 
most notable influence has been amongst the needier, and 
presumably less discerning and more receptive, classes of 
society. Indeed a strong case might be made for the 
opposite contention, that it is precisely to the most 
cultured and highly educated leadership of Oriental 
nations that Christianity has made strongest appeal. 

For illustration one turns instinctively to China. That 
is partly because of the present great sympathy for China. 
It is partly because China offers perhaps the most striking 
instance in point. The influence of Christianity upon the 
leadership of a whole nation and the claiming from that 
leadership of large numbers of men and women of out- 
standing abilities for direct service in the Christian 
Movement are probably more advanced in China than in 
most other countries. China should be taken, therefore, 
less as completely representative of what one discovers 
everywhere than as prophetic of prevailing trends. For 
what is so striking in the case of China is no less evident, 
though at an earlier stage, in the length and breadth of 
the Christian Mission. One cites China primarily because 
that country’s present desperate plight has disclosed, for 
all with eyes to see, the heretofore unrecognized power 
of the Christian Movement within China’s life, a power 
which rises to highest usefulness in the hour of greatest 
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need, which is most dependable and indomitable when 
most sorely taxed. 

What clearer disproof of the assumption that Chris- 
tianity’s main influence has been with the ignorant and 
the outcast could there be than the simple fact that, 
though Christians number only one percent in China’s 
total population, they are discovered in China’s “Who’s 
Who” in the ratio of one in six? The pioneering of 
Christians in China’s social advance — their founding 
and sponsorship of social crusades and philanthropies, 
their prominence in education are a common-place to 
all students of contemporary China. 

However, the quality of national leadership within 
the Christian Movement itself in China is no less impres- 
sive. Here, as at so many points, the Madras Conference 
revealed the realities of the Christian World Movement 
in epitome. It was widely remarked among the Western 
members of the Conference that the strongest single dele- 
gation man for man (and woman for woman since its 
Leader was a woman) was not that from one of the 
ancient and deeply-rooted Churches of the West but the 
delegation from China. When one recalls the desperate 
crisis of that nation and its churches, the separation of 
free and “occupied”? China, the obstacles to effective 
collaboration between the different areas, the extreme 
difficulty with which foremost leaders could be spared 
from the national emergency, and the necessity of 
eleventh-hour replacements, this is the more remarkable 
tribute to the power and vision of Christianity in China. 
By implication, it bears impressive witness to the strength 
of leadership throughout the Younger Churches. 


The Influence of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation within the World Movement of the Church 


In every land we visited, we were met by a most 
cordial welcome and felt ourselves immediately at home. 
For in every land, among our hosts were former and 
present leaders of the Student Christian Movements. On 
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one of the remote islands of the Netherlands East Indies, 
we motored for the better part of two days far up into 
the mountainous hinterland, seeing no white face and 
hearing no language other than local dialects, and came 
out at last into a mission clearing to be greeted by a 
charming young Dutch doctor and his wife — both 
former leaders of the Student Christian Movement of 
Holland. He is general practitioner, surgeon, specialist. 
for 300,000 primitive people! Travelling ona little Dutch — 
freight ship, we fell into conversation with an alert and 
vigorous young man whose responsibility is the super- 
vision of native churches throughout a whole section of 
the Indies; he proved to be a recent chairman of the 
Dutch Student Christian Movement. At two cities in 
Java, we met groups of Student Movement alumni. In 
Hongkong, our host was the Bishop of Hongkong. In 
1925 R. O. Hall was summoned by cable from the staff 
of the British Student Movement to serve the Chinese 
Movement in a moment of acute tension between China 
and Britain, today he is one of the most respected and 
beloved Christian leaders in Asia. In Japan, in Korea, in 
China, in India, we renewed friendship with men and 
women whom we had known through Student Movement 
and Federation Conferences, now foremost leaders in the 
Christian Church of those lands. And in each of these 
countries, we discovered the direction of the Younger 
Churches very largely in the hands of nationals who had 
received their training for leadership through their own 
Movements and the Federation. 

The Federation has served the Ecumenical Movement 
in a threefold capacity — as pioneer, as training-school 
of leaders, and in its own life as the fullest existing 
realization of united Christianity. 

Through every stress and crisis, even the most divisive 
conflict in human history, the Federation has preserved 
its fellowship unbroken. By its experience much has 
been learned of the possibilities and limitations in world 
community, and especially of the circumstances under 
which such community can be both real and enduring. 
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In one area after another, it has pioneered a pathway by 

‘which other world Christian movements have sub- 
sequently advanced. Especially noteworthy has been its 
courage in probing the deeper issues which divide Christ- 
jans, issues of theological conviction which some other 
ecumenical movements have been hesitant to tackle. 
Thus it has furnished a testing ground in the conditions 
of ecumenical cooperation. iat 

From such pioneering have emerged not only guiding 
principles but also men schooled in those principles and, 
more important, habituated to the reality of interdenomi- 
national and interconfessional Christian fellowship. The 
Archbishop of York has testified that 1t was in conferences 
of the British Student Christian Movement and later of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation that he first 
experienced the reality of ecumenical Christianity and 
became converted to its possibility. Many, probably most, 
of those who now lead the varied phases of this World 
Movement would echo his testimony. 

In the Oxford Guildhall one morning during the 
Conference there in 1937, my eye chanced to run along 
the score or so of men from almost as many countries 
who stood together at its heart guiding its progress. 
William Temple, Bishop Azariah, John R. Mott, Hendrik 
Kraemer, J. H. Oldham, Francis Wei, H. S. Leiper, 
Visser ’t Hooft, Adolf Keller, John Mackay, T. Z. Koo, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Max Huber. How had it come about 
that each of these men had caught a vision of Christian 
unity in thought and action ? Then a further fact about 
the group struck the observer. They were almost all old 
friends. How had they come thus to know one another 
so intimately ? To be sure, latterly they had met often 
in connection with one or another of the church interests 
which they represented. But these friendships dated from 
young manhood. Suddenly, the answer flashed upon me. 
They had learned to know and believe in one another 
through a common devotion in student days. So it is in 
almost every world Christian gathering today. It is able 
to press forward largely because its leaders are old and 
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trusted facedetouk has been said that am the third and 


fourth centuries when the bishops of Christendom 


assembled in ecumenical conference, it was like a reunion 
of old schoolfellows ; almost all had been trained in the 
theological college of Alexandria. Today when the leaders 
of Protestant Christendom come together, it is like a 
reunion of old schoolfellows. The great majority have 
been trained within the fellowship of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. | 

Not only did the Federation pioneer early essays in 
Christian cooperation. Today its fellowship surpasses all 
others in depth and strength of ecumenical understanding 
and vitality. Before later movements had embarked on 
tentative ventures, the Federation had driven the reality 
of its community to firm foundations. Throughout the 
centrifugal convulsions of 1914-18, perhaps more than 
any other world structure, it held its life unshattered. 
With the signing of peace, it was the first to be fully 
reunited and reconstituted. In the decades since, the 
bases of its common life have steadily deepened and 
strengthened. Today they are more profound and 
indestructible than ever before. 

Thus Christian youth in the universities are laying 
essential and enduring foundations for the world Christen- 
dom of the future, by blazing trails toward its realization, 
by preparing its leadership, and by proving its possibility 
through the actualities of their own fellowship. 


The Significance of the Christian Movement for 
Individual Nations and for Mankind 


Most people, whether without or within the Church, 
conceive its influence almost wholly in terms of spiritual 
helpfulness to individuals. Its importance for national 
or international affairs they assume to be inconsequential. 

Our survey revealed cause for serious qualifications on 
that impression. We noted Christianity as inescapably a 
factor of great and perhaps decisive weight within the 
life of nations. And in diverse situations — as the civiliz- 
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ing agency for a whole people in Fiji ; as the only mediator 
of healing, learning, morality, spiritual ideals amidst tribe 
after tribe of primitive folk ; as the chief source of leader- 
ship for public service among a suppressed nation in 
Korea ; as the mightiest single force in the regeneration 
and emancipation of the largest of all nations in China. 
In these four contrasted instances notably, and in many 
others less strikingly, the Christian Church stands forth 
upon the record of history as a formative influence of 
quite incalculable dimensions. What would be the status 
and promise of these nations today had Christianity never 
come among them cannot be discerned. No acute and 
impartial observer will question that they would have been 
very different. And that the changes directly attributable 
to Christian permeation have worked to the solid advance 
and advantage of the entire populaces. 

Nevertheless, the larger question presses: has the 
Christian Movement any measurable importance for the 
vastly more complex and confounding trend of interna- 
tional conflict ? It is important to note what Christianity 
cannot accomplish and what must not be expected of it. 
It has not, and thus far cannot, prevent war even though 
it threatens to engulf practically all humanity. It can 
only moderate cruelty and alleviate suffering, not elimin- 
ate them. The Christian Church is not a political instru- 
ment to pit its strength against secular powers bent on 
conquest or retaliation with the only weapons secular 
might recognizes. In God’s intention, it never will be. 
The forces it sets loose and the channels of their operation 
are too subtle to register in the calculus of empire ; their 
alchemy works too slowly and too silently to halt dicta- 
tors or assure immediate triumph of right. 

Are they, then, of no consequence ? What is most 
needed for the realization of that fairer society of nations 
for which, even in this hour of holocaust, men still 
yearn ? Surely two things preeminently : the raising up 
into leadership in the nations of men and women deeply 
committed to the achievement of world peace even at the 
price of national sacrifice, and the creation of a structure 
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of international life to express and conserve the commun» 


ity of nations. The first of these the Christian Church is” 


doing, day in and day out ; indeed it is the only agency 
raising up world-minded leadership throughout the world. 
The second seems almost beyond the possibility of hope 
now, certainly beyond the possibility of action. Yet, 
even now, as an earnest of its possibility and foretaste of 


its reality, there stands one world community drawn out 


of all nations. : 

The most striking illustration of this fact was the 
Madras Conference itself. For Madras was the Christian 
Movement in miniature, in epitome. There were disclosed 
and symbolized these great truths about the Christian 
Movement : ‘ 


Christianity has become at last a world movement : 
that Movement is today the only living, growing, 

. powerful world movement. 

The Christian Church has become a Universal 
Church : that Church is today the only World Com- 
munity. 

It is simple truth that in our shattered and con- 
fused and apprehensive world there remains one and 
only one unshattered, undaunted, resolute world 
community of men and women: it is the world-wide 
movement of Protestant and Orthodox Christendom. 
As the Madras Conference itself was bold to affirm, 

“By faith, but in deep assurance, we declare that this 
body which God has fashioned through Christ cannot be 
destroyed’’. 
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Evacuation and the Christian Community 


Morra NEILL 


I was in France in February on a visit to the Dordogne 
where some special work is being done amongst the 
evacuees from Alsace Lorraine when a telegram arrived 
from W.S.C.F. Headquarters in Geneva saying tersely : 
“Shall require article Student World on problems posed 
to Christian Community by uprooting of civil popula- 
tions”. I suppose the bare thought of being considered 
knowledgeable in the uprooting of civil populations must 
have gone to my head for I meekly agreed to do it. 
Further reflection compels me to admit that the only 
uprooting of civil populations I know anything about is 
the evacuation which has taken place in England and 
France, and even that knowledge is based upon all too 
short a stay in both countries. If the Editor still cares 
to give this very sketchy article its original impressive 
title that is his responsibility ! 

Evacuation is a social phenomenon which has reper- 
cussions far beyond a time of National Emergency, as 
war is politely called these days. On paper it is a scheme 
whereby a whole lot of civilians are transferred by various 
means from an area where, in the event of air raids or 
enemy advances, they would be in grave danger, to an 
area where it is hoped they will be comparatively safe. 
As a mathematical problem it must have great fascina- 
tion — so many evacuees of various shapes and sizes, so 
many buses and trams to transport them and so many 
beds of corresponding shapes and sizes to receive them ; 
so much a day for food and the body is cared for; so 
many teachers to so many children and the needs of the 
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mind are met ; so many people on a local reception com- 
mittee complete with secretary and everything is in 
accordance with the best democratic traditions. But alas 
for the time when the problem has to be solved with 
human beings instead of with figures on a piece of paper ! 
Even in the rare event that nobody has made a mistake 
in multiplication and there really are enough beds to go 
round, or in long division and ladies who have prepared 
cots for dear little three year olds are not presented with — 
gawky lads of sixteen, there remain factors which refuse 
to be cancelled out at the wave of an official hand. 

There is little doubt, from what I have seen in both 
England and France, that the authorities are genuinely 
aware of the difficulties which evacuation has created and 
are spending time and money in trying to meet them. A 
government official in Paris with whom I had an interview 
and who carries a heavy responsibility in the whole 
evacuation scheme summed up for me in an admirable 
way what he saw to be the spiritual, moral and practical 
problems of the evacuee. And one has only to read the 
records of the Parliamentary Debates in the British House 
of Commons to see how constantly the injustices and 
anomalies of the scheme are discussed and how often 
steps are taken to right them. There have been many 
mistakes made, often stupid and unnecessary ones, but 
they have in general been acknowledged and repetitions 
avoided. 


The Present Challenge to the Christian Community 


What then is the challenge to the Christian Community 
in all this ? 

There is the immediate challenge in the fact that two 
communities — the reception area and the evacuees — 
the lives of both of whom have been badly dislocated, 
must be helped to adjust to each other. This adjustment 
must take place along four main lines : 


1. There is the purely material line of seeing that 
living conditions are as comfortable as possible and 
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that neither community suffers undue hardship. 
The situation varies considerably in different places 
but there is often a good deal of sheer relief work 
to be done —- clothes to be found, bad housing to 
be reported, sickness to be investigated, and so on. 
In the country districts of France, for instance, to 
which the Alsatians have been evacuated there is 
often real physical distress among the evacuees 
owing to the adjustment to a very much lower 
standard of living and an allowance which was 
adequate for food but not for the other necessities 
of life. And in England one knows of many cases 
where poor families who have had to take in 
evacuees have not found the allowance adequate 
to cover their increased expenditure. Unnecessary 
hardships are often endured because nobody is 
aware of what means of relief there are — a point 
on which Christians can inform themselves and act 
as unofficial investigators. 


. Then there are many necessary social adjustments 


— the absorption of the evacuees into the social, 
cultural and religious life of an established com- 
munity — not easy for either side ; arrangements 
for education and leisure in the case of children ; 
the employment of unaccustomed leisure time for 
adults — all of them adjustments which cannot be 
made adequately unless there is an active and 
imaginative group of people at work who are aware 
of the real meaning and possibilities of community 
hfe. Here surely it is the members of the Christian 
Church with their heritage of fellowship who ought 
to take the lead both in making new experiments 
and in bringing pressure to bear on the authorities 
where there are inadequate facilities for the growth 
of true community life. 


. Then there is the realm of personal and psycho- 


logical adjustment. You can provide excellent 
material conditions and all the correct facilities for 
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communal development — and these will help 
greatly — but you still have individual problems 
the magnitude of which are overwhelming. Think 
of some of the best books you have read on the 
psychology of the child, and especially the adoles- 
cent — and then ask yourself how any of the 
theories could be applied when families are separ- 
ated and strangers are in loco parentis. Sometimes, 
it is true, the child is a lot happier and better 
eared for with its foster parents than at home — 
but immediately there is the problem of its relations 
to its own parents. There is the far more difficult 
problem of the adjustment of adults who have 
been used to their own homes and are set in their 
own ways coming into the home of another woman. 
If the breakdown in family life is serious for the 
evacuees it is often equally so for those in the 
reception areas where the whole balance of the 
family may be thrown out by the new-comers. In 
the case of the total evacuation of an area, as with 
the frontier zones in France, there is the far deeper 
psychological distress which comes from the strain 
of leaving home in a more permanent way and of 
knowing that things cannot be the same when you 
return, if you ever do. There is no doubt that if 
bombardments had come at once the petty irrita- 
tions which have been so prominent would have 
been forgotten in common fear and common suffer- 
ing. These things may yet come and if they do 
will bring added personal difficulties, but whatever 
the situation, there is a crying need for wise 
leadership and example in the whole realm of 
personal relationship — men and women who can 
see quickly the sore point and deal with it before 
it does untold damage. 


. Finally there is our knowledge as Christians that 
only in a deep and living relationship with God can 
anyone find the grace and courage to meet with the 
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difficulties which cannot be escaped in such a 
situation as this. The greatest challenge to the 
Christian Community is therefore not primarily 
material, social or psychological, though these must 
all take their place, but is the call to evangelism. 
The same French official to whom I have already 
referred, said with enormous conviction: ‘‘Made- 
moiselle, in a position like mine you see at once 
how everywhere it is the people who have a real 
religious background, both among the evacuees and 
those who organize for them, who can make 
anything of lasting value out of this situation’. 
There has been an extremely interesting correspon- 
dence in The Times recently occasioned by a 
leader pointing out the extraordinary ignorance in 
religious things revealed by evacuee children from 
the towns who seem to be receiving a little more 
attention in those matters in the country. A 
religious background is being acknowledged as a 
vital necessity. Here is the Church’s opportunity 
— and it is we as individual members of the Church 
who must seize it. 


This is an impossibly inadequate sketch of the points 
at which there are opportunities for the local Christian 
Community faced with an evacuation problem — (and I 
have not even touched on the still more difficult problem 
of the Christian Community in the danger zones which 
are officially empty of children but are actually half full 
of returned evacuees for whom there is no educational 
provision) — but it may indicate lines of experiment. 


The Call to Radical Change 


_ A more important aspect to me is not the coping with 
immediate difficulties but the challenge to the Christian 
Community to go far more deeply into the whole social 
situation which has been revealed by evacuation. Govern- 
ments are primarily concerned with the maintenance of 
civilian morale in war time and we must not be misled 
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into thinking that by taking steps to remedy crying 
injustices or improving the efficiency of their social 
services to meet immediate needs they are necessarily 
doing anything of permanent value. Their business is to 
win the war and it is my personal conviction that you 
cannot be really concerned with genuine social change 
and conduct a war at the same time. In order to maintain 
a good civilian morale you must do a lot of things which 
are good and to be welcomed by the most ardent social 
reformer, but since they are done in order to win the 
war and not necessarily because they are good in them- 
selves they risk being abandoned if the exigencies of the 
situation seem at a later date to demand something 
different. Now this is in one way both an overstatement 
and an oversimplification but I do firmly believe that 
that is the inevitable effect of modern warfare unless it is 
counteracted by tremendous and consistent pressure on 
the fundamental and continuing problems of society. 
That is one of the reasons why I am a pacifist — because 
I do not believe I can help to exert that pressure and be 
a voluntary part of the war machine at the same time. 
Many of my Christian friends who are equally concerned 
with social justice believe that they can do both. It isa 
personal choice — but the main thing is that war, in 
which neither pacifists nor non-pacifists “believe”, does 
tend to subordinate everything to its own ends. Evacua- 
tion is a war-time emergency, but many of its problems 
are symptomatic of far more permanent social situations. 
I would only indicate a few of these “symptoms’’. 

It is true, I think, to say that in both England and 
France the real strain of evacuation has been on the 
working classes. When it comes to the point they are 
the people who have no choice but to accept the decisions 
of the government. The Christian News-Letter of Novem- 
ber 15th, 1939, in an excellent supplement on ‘‘Evacua- 
tion, a Social Landmark’”’ makes this point very clearly : 

“It is the proletarian who has had to take the first 

‘strain of totalitarian warfare. One cannot help 

- wondering how any other class would have reacted to 
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an equivalent strain. People are strangely unimagin- 
ative ; and the majority of the good people of these 
islands are persuaded that the strain of war is falling 
on all alike. It is not so. And perhaps the first duty 
of the Christian mind, approaching the _illimitable 
question of evacuation, is to grasp that simple fact.” 

“It is imperative, in order not to lose our sense 
of values, that we should remember that the only 
humane (let alone Christian) method is that families 
should be evacuated as wholes. That is admittedly 
impossible ; it demands an evacuation of industry 
itself which would take years to achieve in peace-time, 
and is unthinkable in time of war. But if working- 
class families are to be treated as so much state 
material, social justice requires that the more privi- 
leged classes should be treated in the same way. It 
is iniquitous to take the position that evacuation is a 
benefit conferred on the working-class who of their 
own free-will chose danger-zones to live in. They live 
there by a compulsion which existing society has 
imposed on them-; and evacuation is a grim necessity 
under which they are bound to suffer. Totalitarianism 
for the working-class alone is an insufferable idea. 
The idea of equality of real, experienced sacrifice — 
not something that can be measured in money — has 

- to be driven home.” 
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Apparently in France the bourgeoisie from the evac- 
uated areas are perpetually on the move trying to find a 
place where they would be content to settle while the 
working class have to stay where they are sent. A 
Boy Scout Commissioner told me that he was completely 
baffled in his efforts to keep in touch with the boys of 
the upper classes as they were never at the same address 
for two weeks running ! 

The appalling dislocation and chaos which has taken 
place in the realm of education, in England at any rate, 
shows a fundamental lack of a constructive ‘educational 
policy on the part of the government for some time back. 
Here again the primary schools have been the worst 
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sufferers. For all too many children there has been a gap 
of three and sometimes six months in regular schooling — 
not so disastrous if you are continuing your education 
‘until 18, but very much so if you have to leave at 14. 
In the matter of buildings, military requirements have 
come an easy first and the consequent shift system for 
schoolchildren has meant an immense scaling down in 
school hours all round and in the educational ground 
covered. The three R’s must be taught and subjects such 
as biology which were all too hardly won in 1 the elementary 
schools inevitably go to the wall. 

Again in England the fact that the government was 
prepared to allow 8/6 per week for evacuee children 
while 3/- had been the normal allowance for the first 
child of an unemployed man indicates that the war is 
what counts and not the permanent social problem. Some 
adjustments have been made but there is a more obvious 
unwillingness to do anything about something that is 
likely to have to continue than something which is a war 
emergency. 

The shock to a good many worthy citizens in the 
country on receiving slum children as their evacuees has 
thrown a spot light on the kind of conditions under which 
many people live in the worst areas of the big towns. 
It is not enough to “give the poor little things a good 
time’’, report on how their health has improved since 
their arrival or pass on their quaint remarks on country 
life. Unless something drastic is done the slums will still 
be there when the war is over, be it in a few months ora 
few years. Are the children to go back to them after 
this interval of healthy living and good food ? 

The challenge to the Christian Community, therefore, 
is not only in the local situation but in this realm of 
seeing deeply into the real issues involved and refusing 
to allow its attention to be diverted from its permanent 
task. 

Things have begun to happen already because some 
people have seen the creative possibilities in evacuation — 
experiments such as the teams sent by the French 


; Oc ieatin Youth Aieveaenee to work. amongst the ; 
- testant evacuees from Alsace Lorraine; or such as the . 
educational experiments which keen teachers are making 
in tutorial group work and in the longer leisure time which 
_ they have with their pupils — but the dealt < 
_seized have been all too few as yet. a 
And what has this to do with countries where there A 
has not ae been or is not. likely to be an evacuation © 
problem ? Well this is essentially a community problem 
and it would be interesting to think about the dislocations 
that would occur if such a social upheaval had to take 
place. Or maybe yours is the perfect community e 
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A report recently presented to the League of Nations 
stated: ‘The world for all its political severance is 


growing daily closer knit ; its means of communication 


daily more efficient... At the same time the constituent 
parts of the world for all their diversity of political 
outlook are growing in many respects more similar ; 
agricultural states are becoming rapidly more industrial- 
ised, industrial states are stimulating their agriculture... 
Neither the economic nor the physical contagion — nor, 
indeed, the moral — can be checked by national action 
alone except by recourse to almost complete isolation”’. 


The Breakdown of Isolation 


During my last tour in Africa, which ended just before 
the outbreak of war, I crossed from Kenya Colony in the 
east to the Gold Coast in the west. In all territories I was 
struck by evidence of increasing contact with the rest of 
the world, a contact which is making isolation impossible. 
Calling on a local chief in a remote district in Kenya 
Colony I found him listening to wireless news from 
London. A discussion on European politics preceded 
conversation on local affairs. Some months later in West 
Africa, another chief told me that he was reading Mein 
Kampf, and expressed a desire to obtain current litera- 
ture on the political philosophies and personalities of 
Europe. A sheikh from the Sudan who was teaching in 
Kano spoke of the importance of exchange of ideas 
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between Europeans and Africans, and deplored the lack 
of such exchange in the Emirates of Northern Nigeria. 
The outbreak of war in Europe, following on the Italian 
conquest of Abyssinia, has stimulated the desire of Afri- 
cans to understand European politics. In areas where 
Africans and Europeans are living side by side the political 
consciousness of African peoples grows apace. The 
demand of the world on Africa, and the demand of Africa 
on the world, are breaking down the isolation which 
once existed. 

The desire of Africans for education is greater than 
the educational facilities available in many territories. 
Far-seeing chiefs are recognising that unless schools are 
provided in their districts their young men will go else- 
where in search of them. Some years ago, in the Belgian 
Congo, I met a chief who, on coming into power, had 
reversed the isolationist policy of his predecessor in 
keeping his capital closed as much as might be to Europ- 
eans, and had invited a local American mission to open 
a school there. “‘For’’, said he, “If my people cannot 
learn here they will go elsewhere, which I do not wish’’. 
In both French and Portuguese territories increased 
educational facilities through study in Africa or abroad 
are fitting a limited number of Africans to fill professional 
posts hitherto held by Europeans. 

The demand of the world for Africa’s agricultural and 
mineral wealth is bringing masses of African people into 
contact with the rest of the world. Cultivation of crops 
for export is being substituted for a subsistence economy 
by many African farmers, to such an extent that in some 
areas farmers are buying foodstuffs for their own con- 
sumption and using all their land for export crops. 
Africans working on European plantations are becoming 
familiar with modern processes of production. The exploi- 
tation of mineral wealth results in the migration of 
African labour from remote rural areas to the mines. Here 
there is a mingling of tribes, which modifies tribal custom, 
and the African is also initiated into modern industrial 
life. Wages earned at the mines pay taxes in rural areas, 
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and manufactured goods from Europe are carried to the 
villages. The exodus from some rural areas of the able- 
bodied men is causing deterioration of agriculture and 
of family life. 

Europeans who hope to isolate African tribal life from 
the rest of the world are as little realistic as are African — 
chiefs who refuse to take cognizance of the changes which 
the breakdown of isolation is making in the life of their 
people. The culture of tribal Africa still exists, but it is 
being increasingly modified by contact with the culture 
of the west. Out of this contact a new composite culture 
will grow. 


The Challenge to the Church 


The challenge to the Christian Church in Africa today 
is to make the new composite culture Christian rather 
than pagan. 

In the past the Christian Church has profoundly 
affected African tribal life. Christian teaching and the 
lives lived by followers of Christ have led many Africans 
to Christianity and have released them from the domina- 
tion of fear which has haunted their existence — fear of 
the curses of enemies, fear of witchcraft and of malevolent 
spirits, and of an inexplicable universe. It is difficult for 
any who have not lived under such a domination of fear 
to realise its all-pervasive power. A European medical 
officer in West Africa, in speaking of the ability of a young 
African doctor on his staff, said, ““But he is a third genera- 
tion Christian’’. I enquired what that had to do with his 
ability, and he replied, “I count that it takes three 
generations of Christianity to free the intelligence of 
these people from fear’. 

An old chief in Angola, who late in life became a 
Christian, explained thus to his people the reasons for his 
decision : 

“All my days I have sought life. I have sought it at 
the shrine of my ancestors where I have prayed to the 
spirits of the sacred dead. I have prepared all the 
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ceremonies and kept all the customs of my tribe, but I f 
have not had that power within which cleans the heart of 
man. Now I become a Christian, for I have come to 
marvel at the way Jesus gave Himself for men. You 
know that I have much at stake — my wives, my slaves, 
cattle due to me from my debtors, and many other 
interests. I have blundered through life these many years. 
I have followed a great many caravan leaders on long 
trips and through hostile country, carrying great wealth 
to exchange with the tribes of the interior or the traders 
at the coast. Without trust in the leader and obedience 
to his instructions the trip would never have been suc- 
cessful. Today I join the caravan of a greater leader, and 
I trust Him to lead me to a just settlement of all these 
matters. The little that I have already heard and under- 
stood of His way of life gives me enough to make a start, 
and no caravan leaders explain the whole trip at its 
beginning. For these many years I have sought after 
something, I knew not what. Now I have found it.” 

No small part of the Church’s work of evangelism has 
been fighting ignorance and superstition. In order to 
give the people access to the Bible the transcription of 
many languages and the making of books has been 
undertaken. Christian schools of all kinds have been 
founded. Today 90 % of the educational work in Africa 
south of the Sahara is under the auspices of Christian 
bodies. 

In medical and preventive work, also, the Church has 
been a pioneer, “in keeping death from the door of the 
hut” as one African woman put it. Crowded hospitals, 
welfare and preventive work in villages and towns, teach- 
ing the rules of health, have been undertaken by the 
Christian Church. African nurses and dispensers have 
worked with European doctors and nursing sisters, bring- 
ing life and health to populations riddled with disease. 

Rural life has been enriched by spreading knowledge 
about the conservation of the soil and the growing of 
better and more varied crops. I travelled recently in a 
thickly populated area of West Africa where an agri- 
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cultural missionary was awakening in the people enthus- 
-iasm for the making of compost pits in order to provide 
manure for their exhausted land. 

The conquest of fear, of ignorance, of disease, the ae 
scientific use of resources for greater fulness of life, has = 
been brought in the first instance to many an African : 

community through the ministry of the Christian Church. 


A Task in changing Conditions 
Today, the task of the Church is not only to maintain 


this work but to extend it in the changing conditions of ae 
life in a continent increasingly vulnerable to material By? 
pressure from the west — a pressure which will enslave Si 
society unless directed and controlled by spiritual forces. a 


Many aspects of the Church’s task might be considered in %' 
this connection ; here there is only space to mention three, i. 


which are fundamental. ae 
First, in facing racial relations the Christian Church aM 
must be guided by a clear vision of the Church Universal. ‘ta 


If this vision is lacking nationalism and racial prejudice 
will prevail. The teaching of St. Paul that all are members 
of one body in Christ was embarrassing to many of his ‘a 
contemporaries. That teaching still causes embarrass- 7 
ment today. The Christian Church in Africa faces acute 
racial tension including the fact of Africans being regarded 
by Europeans as labour rather than as _ personalities, 
Colour Bar legislation, social discrimination. Racial dis- 
crimination is leading some Africans to question the 
universality of Christianity. Some time ago I received a 
letter from an African boy who had had experience in an 
industrialized area. “Tell white people’, he wrote, “that 
the God of the white man cannot be the God of the black 
man. I am as black as the pot in which my mother cooks 
the food ; how can a white God understand me ?” The 
breakdown of isolation between Africa and the rest of the 
world, producing increasing contact between black and 
white, makes it of the first importance that the Christian 
Church in Africa today should face racial tension in the 
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light of a clear vision of the Church Universal in which 
peoples of all nations, races, and tribes are members of 
one body in Christ. 

Secondly, manifestation of the unity of Christendom 
is necessary. Increased contact is making the lack of 
unity increasingly evident in Africa. In urban and 
industrial areas they see Churches of many Christian 
Communions, and many feel the pressure of their con- 
flicting claims. A pagan chief in the Belgian Congo who 
was subject to such pressure once put this question, 
“How many Gods have the Christians ?” The existence 
in South Africa of 510 Christian sects among Africans over 
and above the Christian Communions in affiliation with 
Europe and America, reveals the urgency of the situation. 
The task of the Church is to discover that “‘truth is one, 
and theology has no frontiers” }. 

Thirdly, and implicit in the vision of a Church Univer- 
sal, is the fact that the work of the Church has to be carried 
on in partnership between Africans and Europeans. 
Facilities for the training of African Christian leaders, 
and the placing of responsibility on them have to be 
considered in this connection. 

The fact of world gatherings of Christians, the last of 
which was the meeting of the International Missionary 
Council at Tambaram, Madras, December 1938, is a 
practical expression of belief in a Church Universal, and 
recognises the partnership in the work of the Church of 
all people, nations, and tongues. At that meeting a group 
of African Christian leaders conferred with people of other 
races, and returned to Africa with a new vision of the 
universality of Christianity, as well as a more vivid 
understanding of the various tensions between Christian- 
ity and paganism, whether it be the paganism of the 
African tribe or of the western secular world. The report 
of the Tambaram meeting includes both consideration of 
the fundamentals of the Christian faith, and practical 
studies on the life and work of the Church in many lands 


1 The Idea of a Christian Society. T, S. Eliot. p. 53. 
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this report will lead to the facing of the Christian task in 
Africa today. ia 
The inescapable task, manifested in many ways, is 
the transmission of life through God revealed in Christ. 
In the first century it was written ‘In Him was life and | 
the life was the light of men”. In the twentieth century 
an old African chief entered the Christian Church saying — 
“All my days I have sought life... Now I have found it”. 
Here is the Universal Task in all the world including a 
changing Africa. Yi 
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A letter from Kunming 


GILBERT BAKER 


(This letter from China was never intended for The 
Student World. Indeed it may have been published else- 
where before it drifted on to the editor’s desk. But it was far 
too good to miss, and the author will forgive an act of piracy 
on the part of an old friend! Besides, to have spent even a 
weekend in Kunming is somehow to have a stake in that 
fascinating “‘town and gown’? community, and justifies any 
attempt to see that a bit of its story ws told. 

Editor.) 


You have to be told where our Student Church is if 
you do not know Kunming, as although it is in the 
West End it is hardly in the most fashionable neighbour- 
hood. In fact the Great West Gate which towers over 
us, and which by the paradox of necessity can be seen 
through the little window high up in the “east end”’ of 
our Church, overlooks a very slummy district where the 
roads have not yet been widened, and was not, until a 
year ago, a place in which anyone except the inhabitants 
were interested. But now it has become the Latin Quarter 
of the city. I do not know Paris well, but I still have the 
impression of student dwellings in an atmosphere devoted 
to learning with all the fine French disregard for what we 
regard as essential comfort ; and if you want the romance 
of culture in ascetic surroundings you may get it in 
Kunming. 

The students will probably not think of it as quite so 
romantic as you would if you were only on a visit. But 
even for those who have taken part in it thereisa sense of 
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romance in the great student migration to the West. We 
must, however, penetrate beyond the rather attractive 
Chinese courtyards and temples in which the students 
are now housed, and which give even a slight impression 


of an Eastern Oxford to those dormitories where students | 


are sleeping in rows of double decker beds close together, 
with hardly a chair or table in the place. These wooden 
beds, too often already occupied by those shameless 
inhabitants known locally as: “‘mobile units’, very often 
have to serve as sitting-room, writing-desk, and wardrobe. 
But with a very big mutatis mutandis | still dare to 


say that these little homes, with their inevitable pictures ' 


of dancers and Deanna Durbin, or some more personal 
acquaintance, are essentially part of the same life that 
Oxford gave in fuller measure. 

By the way, I went into one of the dormitories on 
the New Campus of the South West Associated Univer- 
sities yesterday. That was just like an Army Hut, only 
built of mud brick, and with the same arrangement of 
double decker beds. Over one of them was a large framed 
picture of Christ, the one by Copping. Would you have 
had that up in a room of forty others, when you were at 
College ? I find that Chinese students do not have the 
same inhibitions that we do about letting others know 
that they are Christians. You find Bibles sometimes 
quite naturally among other books, not hidden away 
furtively ; and another small sign is that the wearing of 
the cross by girls, and some boys, is not regarded as the 
monopoly of any particular form of piety, but a quite 
natural expression of one’s faith or aspirations. 

I arrived here just under six months ago. Kunming 
had altered enormously of course since my previous visit 
four years before, and one was immediately conscious of 
the difference and difficulties between the immigrants 
and the local inhabitants, which in University terms 
becomes the age-long struggle between town and gown. 

With the help of the Student Y.M. and Y.W. workers, 
our own Church people, and the Rev. W. H. Clark of the 
Church of Christ in China, who has been doing fine work 
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among student groups, we looked round for a place. Land 
and rooms for rent were very expensive and rare, and we 
had to do the best we could with what was there. What 
was there was a very unattractive row of shop-fronts 
with a little courtyard and a few rooms behind. It 
smelt very Buddhist with incense, and in some of the 
darker rooms there was more than a suspicion of opium. 
However, with the eye of faith it was possible to see that 
three rooms could be knocked together and the partition 
walls and floors removed, so that it would look something 
like a Church. The carpenters took about a month to 
do this, and worried the landlord rather by inviting a lot 
of their friends to use the place as a dormitory during 
that time. But carpenters are not to be too easily offended 
in Kunming these days, and as I was rather on my own, 
and my knowledge of Mandarin practically nil, it was a 
little difficult to insist on the finer points of business 
morality and efficiency just then. 

However, a bouquet must certainly be handed to 
Mr. Chau, the Manager of C.M.S. ‘“‘Hui Tien’? Hospital, 
who nobly paddled round the narrow streets (it usually 
seemed to be raining) helping me to buy benches, tables 
and stools. Eventually under the influence of whitewash 
the building began to look almost clean. The landlord 
very kindly allowed us to use a fine old Chinese altar 
table in red and black. It is now surmounted by a plain 
wooden cross, above which hangs ona backcloth of blue, a 
picture of Christ on the Cross. We have also acquired some 
locally made pewter vases, and as we have not yet reached 
the stage when we are the sort of Church that has women 
volunteers to “do” the flowers, the population of Kun- 
ming which is up at that time on Sunday morning sees 
the invigorating spectacle of a foreign parson (me) dashing 
through the streets on a bicycle whose handle-bars are 
bravely decorated with flowers from the Hospital garden. 

There is one little shop-front through which you pass 
to enter the Church, and it is used as a Student Reading 
Room. It has been much used, and one feels that even 
by providing people with somewhere to sit down we are 
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doing a small piece of social service. But we believe that 
there is more than that. I wrote home and asked my 
_ family to send out all the Picture Papers they could, apart 
from the ones which specialize in Lord Drivel chatting 
to the Hon. Pauline Knitwit at the Dumbshire Point-to- 
Point etc., which would have a rather limited appeal 
here. There are also Chinese magazines, and a library of 
Christian books. These will have to be the staple fare 
if we do not get any more English magazines owing to the 
war. This is a broad hint to friends in Hong Kong who 
may have English and American magazines to send ; Picture 
Post, the National Geographic and Life or Time would 
be the most acceptable. 

At first I used to sit in that little room, feeling rather 
like a Christian spider waiting for guests. They were 
quite a mixed bag. Nearly all the students have come 
from homes now occupied by the Japanese ; many of 
them have lost touch with their families, or can only - 
correspond in the most cautious terms. Some have come 
with introductions from Christians in other parts. There 
were former friends from Canton ; quite a number have 
recently come down from Peiping and Tientsin, one of 
whom was in distress because his brother had been 
arrested by the Japanese just as they were starting. 
Some were not students at all, but Government Officials 
or Truck drivers from the South West Transport Com- 
pany, who are mostly Overseas Chinese from Malaya. 
Unfortunately as our work became more organized one 
seemed to spend more time rushing round on a bicycle, 
though it would be pleasant and perhaps more profitable 
to spend more time in that reading room and let the shop 
window become a kind of Window in Thrums. 

T. C. Chao arrived in July, soon after we had started 
the first Sunday Services. It was grand seeing him 
again. I had first met him in England when he had 
spoken at the meeting after our Bishop’s Consecration in 
1932 ; so it is very fitting that he should now be, so to 
speak, the guest of our Diocese in his charge of the 
Student Church for this year. By the way, the Church 
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is called the ‘“Wen Lin Tang” which is not only called 
after the name of the street we are in, but means “the 
Hall of the Forest of Culture’’, which is fairly appropriate 
for a Church that is meant to proclaim the Incarnation 
in terms of University thought. Dr. Chao is just the right 
person to do this, for he is known not only as a Christian 
thinker, but as a Chinese poet and scholar. In his sermons 
on Sunday mornings he often follows the thought of the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in his proclamation 
of God fulfilling the culture of His people in China by the 
coming of Christ. Readers of his article in a recent 
number of the International Review of Missions on 
“Revelation” will see that here is no superficial attempt 
at synthesis, but a powerful Word from God to our 
times, calling men to repent and return to that harmony 
of God, Man and Nature which it has been the genius of 
China to express. 

The Church is usually full in the mornings, holding 
between sixty and seventy. In September we started 
Evening Services at 7 p.m., after the students’ evening 
meal. Dr. Chao usually preaches in the morning, and [ 
in the evening, in English. Both services are bi-lingual, 
for although we use certain English prayers, our Hymn 
Books and Bibles are Chinese. Our singing is not very 
good yet, but the students are gradually getting to know 
some of the great hymns, both Western and Chinese, 
which ought to be the heritage of every Christian. 

Apart from the Sunday Services our main work is with 
groups of students, studying the Bible or other books 
about the Christian Faith, holding “Question Hours’’, and 
keeping one night for General Meetings on social and 
international subjects. Some of these have drawn large 
numbers, especially John Foster, of Hwa Chung Univer- 
sity and the American Church Mission, who spoke of his 
experiences as a Christian with the Eighth Route Army, 
and Dr. Lautenschlager, who spoke on “‘Chinese Christian 
Students and the European Situation” just after the war 
in Europe had begun. In addition to this a good deal of 
our work has been in helping the students to organize 
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their own Christian Unions in the Universities. The big 
South West Associated Universities, which is a com- 

bination of Tsing Hwa, Peiping National, and Nankai, 
- already have theirs, and one of their first open meetings 
will be this afternoon when Dr. T. Z. Koo will speak. 
Yunnan University has just organized a small Christian 


group, and there is some hope that the National Tung. 


Chi University, a German foundation for Engineering and 
Medicine, will follow suit. There are also Christian 


groups at Chung Ching Medical College outside the city, 


and at the National Sun Yat Sen University from Canton, 
which is thirty miles out at Chengkiang. So there is a 
move towards the formation of a Student Christian 
“hen” for the whole of Yunnan, which was fostered by 
the Summer Student Conference, and the National 
Student Delegate Conference, both of which Dr. Chao 
and I attended. 

I wish I was not so stupid at the national language, 
for then I could tell you more about what people are 
thinking, and what really goes on. The gift of a tongue 
brought up in Canton is a mixed blessing here although 
there are many Cantonese here, and it is pleasant to be 
able to chat with them sometimes. I am trying to get 
down to Mandarin, but it is not very easy in the intervals 
of what is practically a parochial job. We have another 
helper now, a friend and former student of Dr. Chao, 
called Mr. Wu Sheng Teh. He travelled overland from 
Fukien with his family, and it took him just over two 
months! We are also hoping for a girl graduate from 
Yenching to work with the women students ; if she can 
come we shall be something of a team, and we have faith 
that God may lead us to some new stage of Christian 
progress in the Church’s life. We need your prayers and 
sympathy for this new venture. Pray that it may be of 
God and not of men, and that many students may be 
led to thank Him for their time spent here, not as in 
some unfriendly desert, but as in a new country with 
new hopes, to which He has led them, just as He led the 
Israelites, or the Pilgrim Fathers of old. 
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Ocean Travel 


The great disadvantage of crossing the Atlantic III Class in 
winter is that you scarcely see the ocean. “It’s like living in a 
penitentiary’’, suggested one doubtful fellow-traveller, who looked as 
if he might speak from experience. Going over to America I had 
D. T. Niles of Ceylon as my cabin-mate, and there was a group of 
American friends. But the chief interest was a company of several 
hundred emigrants from Italy and Central Europe. It was a trifle 
embarrassing to be the only British traveller, when our Italian ship 
was held up at Gibraltar. But once we had slipped through that final 
gap in the defences of a warring Europe, the spirit of hope began to 
spread throughout the ship. It was not always in evidence, because 
of the misery of sea-sickness; but as we approached the Statue of 
Liberty it became almost pathetically prominent. Finally I stepped 
ashore in an eager crowd of men, women and children, who did not 
disguisé their joy at having shaken the dust of Europe off their feet, 
and attained the promised land. 

When I returned, the ship was practically empty. This time I 
found that some of my companions were people in middle life who, 
as they explained, had come to the new world too late, and could 
not settle there. On neither journey were there any tourists, save a 
handful returning ; no one travels in war-time without some insistent 
purpose. I was interested to discover the people who had business 
connections in both continents and must travel for their livelihood — 
a seller of art designs, and a purveyor of pheasants, not to speak of 
diplomats like Mr. Myron Taylor and Mr. Sumner Welles ! And 
there was that fine old peasant with a farm on either side of the 
Atlantic, who advanced $25 at sight to a young American because 
he saw he was an honest man, and whose life was rather like one of 
those games that children play, for he travelled often, to and fro, and 
yet was certain that he must die in Hungary. 
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“Toronto” 


Christmas was spent very happily in a suburb of New York 
helping a college Dean to run his new electric train — or did it 
belong to his family ? I forget. However by the 27th of December 
I found myself in Toronto at the ‘“‘consultative conference” of Ameri- 
can and Canadian students on the world mission of Christianity. 
Consultative it was ; for most of the time was spent in small discussion 
groups, or ‘“‘seminars’’, which were determined to get at the truth. I 
was surprised to find myself elevated to the rank of “expert” ; but I 
relished the way in which any ideas I had were extracted and examined 
by the delegates. Out of what appeared at times an alarming welter 
of opinions there emerged certain clear and dominant convictions, 
which were expressed by leading students in plenary session at the 
close. I found these convictions weeks later where they had penetrated 
to Alberta and Tennessee; and so I vote “Toronto” a successful 
conference. 

And yet I may be biassed because the most vital discovery was 
that the Worlds Student Christian Federation is inextricably 
involved in the world mission of Christianity. You cannot be a loyal 
member without seeking to strengthen the Christian fellowship on 
your own campus, and at the same time realising that the fellowship 
escapes the isolation of America, and is found again surprisingly in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. There were S.C.M. folk of many national- 
ities to tell us so; and most effectively they did. How could the least 
imaginative Christian resist our beloved wizard T. Z. Koo who glided 
quietly out of the air to spend New Year’s Eve with us, after celebrat- 
ing Christmas with students in the Orient ! The whole conference 
was stirred into worship by his restrained account of his thoughts 
turning to the 23rd Psalm as he lay between grave-mounds sheltering 
from an air-raid, and by his closing words “we have to do with 
Him Who is’’. 

Of course it was an international conference with students from 
many countries living in North America, and I greeted many friends 
from “Amsterdam and Nunspeet”. But it was primarily inter- 
national because 400 Americans had crossed the international line ! 
Indeed I was told that parental influence had kept some Southern 
students from the supreme adventure of entering belligerent territory ! 
Warfare was not much in evidence in Canada, though American 
women students might occasionally see the swing of a kilt, and the 
cock of a bonnet, and shudder at the abominations foisted upon them 
by fashion in the name of Highland dress | Jesting apart there was 
no doubt that the difference in tempo between the two countries, 
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as well as the difference in national characteristics, produced a. 
stimulating atmosphere. And of course any North American meeting 
has rich variety apart from nationality. Did not my room-mate hail 
from California, and pride himself that he was now under the sacred 
influences of Oxford ! A Torontonian would add — “and well he 
might’. : 


The Prairie Provinces 


Ten days after the conference I returned to Canada and set out 
on a journey to the West. I felt I was going to the North Pole and 
equipped myself with a natty pair of folding galoshes! Well-heated 
trains removed any impression of reckless adventure, though in 
Regina at ‘30 below” I nearly left my right ear ! It was a tour 
homewards for a Scot. “Are you Robert Mackie’s grandson ?” 
enquired an unmistakeable Ayrshire voice on the ’phone. Then 
there was the radio dialogue with a former coliege friend on conditions 
in European universities, which rather lost its effect because the 
listeners could not distinguish us from one another by our speech ! 

Someone in America told me that Winnipeg was the “‘centre of 
the world’, and when I heard about meat-packing and wheat sales I 
understood the shrewdness of the remark. In Toronto they suggest 
insidiously that you will find the Western provinces provincial. I 
found the inhabitants racy of the soul, as all honest men should be, 
and apt to ask penetrating questions about Europe. As I shot back 
to Chicago on the ‘“‘Hiawatha’’, I reflected on the vigour of student 
life in Canada, its strange kick against authority, and its honesty 
in trying to ferret out the facts about everything, including Christi- 
anity. I could not quite make out whether it was the air, or the 
forthright conversation of Canada, that had gone to my head. 


A Whirlwind Tour 


Never again shall I tease Americans for ‘doing Europe in ten 
days” ! I plunged up and down, and across, their country in a 
ridiculous manner. One day I was in Columbus, Ohio; at 3 a.m. 
neat morning the conductor turned me out at Indianapolis; I 
snatched some sleep, “polished off” two colleges and a university, 
and by the evening I was delivering two addresses in Purdue Uni- 
versity. On Sunday I rested and spoke in Iowa, ‘‘where the tall 
corn grows’ ; by Monday evening I had discovered that the capital 
of Pennsylvania was Harrisburg, and spoken at a youth meeting 
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there; but I went to bed in Philadelphia | Later on I pursued my 
weary way from Nashville, Tennessee, to Buffalo, and back to New 
York, finding planes grounded, colleges snowed up, and finally 
dallying so late with friends in Boston as nearly to miss my train 
the night before my ship sailed for Europe. Why this senseless 
haste ? Because American students believe in the Federation, and 
want to hear about other countries. 


First among my impressions is the kindness of the American 


heart. I came to plead the cause of students whom war in its passage 
has tossed on one side — the refugee, the internee, the prisoner. I 
was told that the ‘climate’ of America would have to be changed 
before any response would be shown. I did not find the “climate” 
hard to change on the campuses. Wherever students began to “‘see”’ 
the need of their fellows, be it in China or Lithuania, they were 
anxious to help. And so the hope expressed at the end of the last 
instalment of this diary began to be fulfilled. I could send word to 
Europe that International Student Service and the Federation could 
now stop talking about fellowship, and, in the partnership of a 
European Student Relief Fund, put fellowship into practice in the 
camps and garrets of Europe, as for two years they have been doing 
in the hinterland of China. 

Of course it was not always easy to speak of European students 
today and be understood. I came to appreciate the horror which the 
ancients had of the sundering sea. The Atlantic Ocean has expanded 
greatly since September. You may listen to radio commentaries from 
all the capitals of Europe, as you drive your car along American 
highways, but the sea divides. As each returning American citizen 
hands in his passport at the New York jetty, old Neptune (or is it 
the Devil himself ?) smiles with grim satisfaction. A year ago I felt 
that American students were very near their contemporaries in 
Europe, now I felt they lived in a different world. There may be 
much to be said on both sides politically for isolation ; spiritually it 
has no right to live. 

Nor will it. There is no country — unless it be China — where 
the leading students in the Christian movement believe so tenaciously 
in the world Christian community. I could shock them by my account 
of the thought and action of students in France and Germany, of 
Poles and Czechs ; but I could not shake their fundamental loyalties. 
Through the window of the Federation American students can look 
out upon a torn and suffering world, and need not avert their gaze 
from its miseries and perils. Rather they can face them with deep 
sympathy, and with high courage, because Jesus Christ has overcome 
the world, and they belong to the company of His followers. 
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Roman Interlude 


I arrived in Rome amidst a blaze of lilies, but, alas, I found they 
were designed to welcome the American envoy ! How strange ut was 
to walk the streets of any place so old. As a matter of fact I drove 
in an open horse carriage, and that made the contrast with the cities 
I had left even more complete. Time had wrought the buildings of 
classical days into mediaeval dwellings, and there was a mellowness 
that filled me with peace. Then I realised sharply that the age of a 
civilisation does not guarantee its stability, and began to understand 
why some of my American friends despair of Europe. 

In a room in a sixteenth century palace, where Cardinals had a 
habit of dying, and a most active member of the French S.C.M. now 
lives, I met a group of Italian students. I discovered that the Alps 
are as effective as the Atlantic in cutting people off from one another. 
And what a welcome again for news of the Federation. I nearly 
embraced a Swiss Guard at the portals of the Vatican, but at mid- 
night I was seen off home to Switzerland itself. I found myself 
waving goodbye to an Italian, an American, an Englishman, a 
Scotsman, and a Frenchwoman. Once again the Federation had 
brought me friends. 
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Winter in Hungary 


Timetables say that Budapest can be reached from Geneva via 
Trieste in twenty-seven hours. Actually, owing to deep snow, the 
journey took from Monday morning to Thursday midday, and 
when we did get in it was from the north-east instead of from the 
south-west and after an adventurous journey along the north bank of 
the Danube ! 

George Knight, not long ago a pillar of the S.C.M. in Glasgow, 
gave me a warm welcome at his home in the Scottish Mission to the 
Jews. Warmth was needed for there were more than 30 degrees of 
frost and a great shortage of fuel in the city. Schools and colleges 
were all being shut because of the impossibility of heating them. 
This was a blow for the “Pro Christo” S.C.M. which had planned 
a Mission in the university. However a warm meeting place was 
found and students living in Budapest — or unable to leave it — 
were informed. Under the circumstances an attendance of 60 or 
70, of whom 20 or so were new to the S.C.M., was encouraging. The 
speeches sounded as eloquent and were as long as Hungarian speeches 
always are! 

Dinner with the members of the Hungarian I.S.S. committee 
was a pleasant occasion. They have a strong desire to extend the 
great tradition of Hungarian hospitality in some really practical way 
to the Polish student refugees, and a promising plan for a hostel has 
been worked out. 

Everywhere one sensed a certain amount of suppressed anziety. 
Hungarians have great expectations; but for the moment no one 
sees how these hopes can be realized. The Christian and I.S.S. 
groups shew a firm resolution to carry on normally with their work as 
though the future was less obscure than secretly they hope or fear. 
At all events student activities are still comparatively free and the 
number of men mobilized is still comparatively small. 


South Eastern European Leaders at Belgrade 


There were strong meteorological and political reasons for fearing 
that no meeting of leaders from Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia would be possible in February; but when Branislay 
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Kovandjitch, the indefatigable secretary of the Yugoslavian Y.M.C.A. 
met me and the Hungarian delegates at Belgrade, he brought the 
good news that Bulgarian and Rumanian delegates were also on the 
way. Of those present at a similar meeting in 1939, the representa- 
tives of the Czech and Transylvanian (Hungarian Reformed Church) 
Movements were unable to attend in 1940; and the rest of us felt 
that there was indeed something miraculous in the fact that we had 
been able to meet again. Ours seems to have been the first interna- 
tional meeting for student leaders of any kind which has been held 
in S.E. Europe since the war began. 

The programme for our two-and-a-half day’s meeting was full. 
In addition to the actual committee sessions there were kind and 
encouraging invitations from His Beatitude the Patriarch Gagrillo, 
the Minister for Justice and Cults, Metropolitan Dosite;, Madame 
Zeincar-Markovitch, and Mrs. Sitters. We also attended an inter- 
national concert arranged by the Yugoslavian Y.M.C.A. to raise 
funds for Polish refugees. Mr. Sitters gave a most interesting talk, 
illustrated by films and slides, on the work of the Yugoslavian 
Y.M.C.A. among soldiers and students. We seemed to be con- 
tinually hurrying through the frozen snow-covered streets. But these 
walks and our meals together were grand opportunities for informal 
exchanges of news and opinions. 

More than hal} the sessions were given to a most useful exchange 
of reports on the activities of the different movements concerned, and 
of the Federation as a whole, during the previous year. In spite of 
difficult cireumstances the general impression was encouraging. In 
Yugoslavia, Ratibor Djurdjevic, who made many friends in the 
British S.C.M. when he was studying at Edinburgh, has been 
appointed by the Y.M.C.A. as a special secretary for student work — 
the first appointment of this kind for several years. In Rumania, the 
revived Orthodox S.C.M. seems to be stabilizing itself under the 
energetic leadership of Father Galdau. In Hungary, both movements 
go steadily on with their activities. In Bulgaria, there is an inten- 
sification of interest in the more directly religious aspects of the work, 
closer cooperation with the students in the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.;, 
and progress in the new S.C.M. group at Varna. And the desire of 
all these movements for closer cooperation internationally has been 
intensified by recent experiences in the Federation and as a reaction 
against prevailing political tendencies. Thus plans were made for 
summer visits of Bulgarian students to Budapest and Belgrade, and 
of Yugoslavian students to Budapest, and for a revival after three 
years of the South Eastern European Leaders’ Training Conference 
to be held, Deo Volente, in Varna on the Black Sea next September. 


Pon Days in Transylvania if ; ae 


Travel across the endless snow-covered plains of Central Burope 
is monotonous. The only living things to be seen are coveys of 
partridges huddling together in slight depressions, and hares boldly 


sitting up on their hind legs to inspect the trains. Arriving late at 


night at Arad we drove romantically in a sledge through the moon- 
lit streets and lodged in a comfortable old-fashioned hotel (with a 
roaring wood-fired stove in each room) which reminded me of inns 
described in Tolstoi’s novels. 

There is a great tradition of hospitality in Transylvania. The 
Rumanian Orthodox Bishops of Arad, Oradea and Cluj, were parti- 
cularly kind and gave long interviews and much appreciated refresh- 
ment at very short notice! I learned a good deal about the new youth 


work of the Orthodox Church, the religious results of the expansion of 


the national Youth Movement, the “liturgical revival’, which is 


concentrating at present on getting all the congregation to sing the 
responses instead of leaving all the singing to choirs, the lead given 


by the Church in providing for the families of mobilized men through 
parochial relief committees, the effort to raise the standard of edu- 
cation of the priesthood, etc. In these parts of Transylvania the Church 
has wisely appointed young and active Bishops, who seem to be 
going steadily on with their true church work in spite of all the 
perturbations which result from the war and threats of war. 

Rumanians and Hungarians still live very much apart socially 
and the stresses of war have not improved relationships. It was there- 
fore a special pleasure to be with Father Galdau, the leader of the 
newly revived Orthodox S.C.M., when he made his first visit to the 
Hungarian Reformed Church Theological College at Cluj, which 
is the centre of the Protestant S.C.M.. He had private conversations 
with various leaders in the College and the Movement and was 
invited to speak to the Protestant students on the work of the Orthodox 
Movement. 

It as good to meet Mr. Sipos, the small but courageous secretary 
of the Protestant Movement, and his wife and family. The Reformed 
Church publishing business, which he directs, produces the most 
attractive religious booklets and cards, and notepaper with wood- 
cuts of old Siebenbergen churches. When organizational activities 
are necessarily limited it is grand that there is in Cluj a real student 
pastor who concentrates on personal visitation to students. The 
enthusiasm with which a report on the work of the Federation was 
received was very moving. This isolated group has a deep sense of 
membership in the world wide fellowship of Christian students, and 
asked me to send most sincere greetings to many friends. 
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Spring in Greece 

S. Luke commented on the Athenians’ love of intellectual dis- 
cussion, and the Athenian students of today have the same taste. In 
what other modern university would you find 250 and more students 
going twice a week straight from the lecture rooms to a nearby hall to 
take part in an “open forum’? for the discussion of all questions of 
ethics and apologetics? Members of the ‘‘Zoé” (= Life) Movement, 
in one case a Professor and in the other a well-known priest and 
preacher, preside at these meetings. Any student can raise any ques- 
tion he likes. Then the Christian students are called upon to try to 
answer. Their answers are often severely criticized by their fellows ! 
Finally the leader sums up. On a previous visit I was present at a 
meeting when a student asked very seriously about the ‘“Christ-myth” 
theories. This time the rather less serious question of the immortality 
of animals was raised. Many speakers told stories intended to 
demonstrate or to disprove the theory that animals have souls. There 
was much laughter and some sharp questioning. These discussions 
are obviously much enjoyed. The attendance in only limited by the 
size of the meeting place. Many new members of the “Academic Social 
Union” (as the S.C.M. is called) are drawn in through the discus- 
sions, and the committed members have ample opportunities for 
learning to explain their faith to their fellow students. 

When I reached Corinth I found the whole population lined up 
in the streets to acclaim a visiting member of the government. This 
visit deprived me of a long talk with the Bishop, but had the happy 
result of permitting an excursion to Old Corinth — the Corinth of 
the Roman Empire and S. Paul’s missionary work and letters. 
The Bishop’s Protosingelos and Father Cassian of the Russian 
Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris, accompanied me. Ameri- 
can excavators have laid bare the pavement of the market place on 
which S. Paul must often have walked and the base of the tribunal 
from which Gallio refused to do justice. 

The one drawback about my visits to Greece is that professors 
and student friends are so hospitable and helpful that I am always 
too busy to see much of ancient Athens! But it is most encouraging 
to find an S.C.M. such as this which is really making progress every 
year : this progress was particularly apparent in the enthusiastic 
group founded last year at Salonika. 


In Belgrade again 


The “‘climate’’ of the university of Belgrade must be at least as 
unfavourable to Christian work as that of any other university out- 
side the U.S.S.R. At least eighty per cent of the students are strongly 
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influenced by Communist propaganda. Christian students who 
make any public attempts to do evangelistic work run grave risks of 
being thrown down the steps of the university and being seriously 
injured. The truth of the matter is that a great many of the students 
are extremely poor and few have had any kind of intelligent reli- 


gious education. The left-wing propagandists teach them that the 


Church has always opposed reform and is the bulwark of reaction 
and many professors are avowed materialists or sceptical liberals. 
On the other side there is an almost complete lack of Christian litera- 
ture in Serbian on an_ intellectual level suitable for students. 
The Student Y.M.C.A. has arranged discussions and lectures on 
such subjects as ‘Christianity and Communism’, “What it means 
to succeed in life’, and “‘Sir James Jeans’ ideas concerning Chris- 
tianity and Astronomy” ; about eighty students have taken part; 
but plans for publishing literature which might reach a wider circle 
are held up for lack of. money. 


A Day in Slovenia 


In Hungary and at Cluj in Rumania the movements are Pro- 
testant. In Belgrade, Athens and Salonika they are Orthodox. At 
Ljubljana in Slovenia the student Y.M.C.A. is predominantly 
Roman Catholic although there are a few Orthodox and Protestant 
members. The position of these Roman Catholic students is not easy 
in-a country where Roman clericalism is strongly entrenched; but 
the Y.M.C.A. has the distinction of being the only student club which 
is not organized on a political or partisan basis. The members seek 
to develop real independence of thought in a Christian spirit, and 
to learn how to collaborate with members of other churches and polt- 
tical parties. Many ex-members have chosen the difficult but cre- 
ative course of seeking jobs in Orthodox Old Serbia. In the university, 
because of its independent position, the Y.M.C.A. group was able to 
do pioneer work in the organization of social work by students in 
backward villages during the summer vacation. 

Of recent years, and especially since the end of the “Church 
State’ supported by the Roman Catholic’ Church in Austria, the 
struggle between liberals and clericals in Slovenia has become less 
bitter. Increased international tensions have also strengthened 
national feeling and diminished the influence of Communism. This 
has made the position of the Y.M.C.A. somewhat easier. But directly 
religious activities are still difficult and the individual member is 
always liable to be faced with a conflict between his loyalty to the 
Y.M.C.A. and the views of individual priests. I should add that 
nowhere else in South Eastern Europe did I find that such an intense 
interest had been taken in the Amsterdam Conference! F.H.H. 
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“Toronto” 


Miss Sheilah Hutchinson, of Vancouver, B.C., a leading member 


of the Canadian S.C.M., writes an impression of the important{North 


American Conference held at Toronto, December 27th, 1939 to 
January Ist, 1940 : 

The Consultative Conference on the World Mission of Christi- 
anity held in Toronto at Christmas was the first Missionary 
Conference I had ever attended. I do not know quite what I 
expected to happen there, but I asked myself many questions as 
our train sped toward snow-covered Ontario in our three thousand 
mile journey from the Pacific coast. 

What is the world mission of Christianity today ? What are 
the needs to be met, and how are they being answered ? What 
needs is Christianity not meeting, and what are the reasons for 
failure ? All these questions are being asked by Christians today, 
and at Toronto five hundred of us, students from United States 
and Canada, spent five days together trying to work out the 
answers. 

To give one’s appraisal of a conference is always a difficult task, 
because there are immediate impressions as well as those which 
resolve themselves only after a great deal of thinking and analysis. 
For instance, that first night at conference, as we sat in the 
convocation hall and saw before us on the curtain in large letters 
the words of the World’s Student Christian Federation motto — 
Ut omnes unum sint (That they all may be one) — I became 
aware of a new meaning, of a greater significance in those words, 
as a result of our being together. The words themselves were 
familiar ; we had all seen them many times before, but for the 
first time they conveyed the actuality of a Christian community. 
The fact of a conference is amazing, when students from different 
races, nations and classes can gather together to discuss their 
common loyalty to Christ, and the implications of that loyalty. 

The task of the Church in actualizing the Gospel in terms of 
community was stressed by Robert Mackie, Dr. Van Dusen, and 
others, who told of the needs being met by the missionary 


ey endeavour, of Giristian enlenien te in al parts of st Babel: 


where medical, social, civic and agricultural aid as well as spiritual 


guidance is being given. The world mission was presented not in 


terms of isolated endeavours, nor in terms of a foreign or a home 
field, but as a recognition of world need with but one answer, the 
Christian community. 


We received a great deal bf information about the nature of — 
this community in different parts of the world. By means of 
these local and national glimpses at a world movement, we were | 
able to infer two characteristics of Christianity — first nhiat it is 


indigenous, and second that it faces the same fundamental needs 
wherever it exists. 
The indigenous nature of Christianity was emphasized by 
D. T. Niles of Ceylon, who pointed out the universal tendency to 
think of Christianity in terms of one’s own culture and community. 
Thus Christianity has been associated too often with a particular 
type of government and business policy characteristic of the 
Western world, and consequently it has become part of a system 
of exploitation wholly unchristian. D. T. Niles referred to Christi- 
anity as a plant whose form is determined by both the soil and 
the seed, the seed being the Gospel. 
_ The needs Christianity is attempting to meet were seen to be 
similar, resulting from exploitation and discrimination, whether 


economic, political, racial or religious, and the challenge of meeting _ 


these needs in our own communities as well as in foreign fields was 
presented very vividly by John Bennett of Berkeley, California. 
Miss Ruth Seabury, speaking on the challenge of the world mission, 
repeated this thought by saying ‘We find our Master best by 
meeting those needs He lays on us’. I was challenged by the 
truth of this statement as manifested in the faith of some of the 
leaders of the Younger Churches of China, India and Japan, 
where tremendous problems are being faced. These personalities, 
dedicated so completely to Christ, forced me to examine very 
critically my conception of the Christian ethic, and to reply to the 
charge that we are making Christianity acceptable rather than 
demanding. The risk of being a Christian was made very clear, 
and I became aware of the revolutionary nature of the Gospel, 
the refusal to accept conditions as they are, as never before. One 
Hindu said, ‘I think it must be wonderful to belong to a faith 
that always makes one feel brokenhearted at the suffering of 
mankind’’. The challenge of that demand shamed me. How often 
am I brokenhearted by the suffering of others to the point where 
I begin to think in terms of eliminating the causes of suffering 
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within the present set-up of society ? How far am I prepared to 
sacrifice my own interests in the interests of a larger community ? 
Herein I found my answer to the second question — why Christi- 
anity is not answering world needs. 

Frank Lauback expressed this thought in these words, ““The 
reason the Kingdom seems slow in coming is that the word 
Christian is being used as a label for a very cheap substitute for 
the religion of Christ. The demands of Christ are so terrific, so 
soul-devastating, so mind-stretching, that to become a real 
Christian means a funeral. The old self must die and be buried. 
But men have found a way to hang a cross over their hearts 
instead of putting it inside, while the old self remains very much 
alive inside. 

It is a weakness of human nature to want something to sound 
big and important. We have been tempted to make the word 
Christian cover too much and too many. It began perhaps when 
Constantine drove his soldiers through the Tiber and instituted 
wholesale baptisms. It has never stopped since that day. We 
have taken sacrifice out of the word Christian and made it huge 
and pudgy. ‘ Not by might nor by power’, saith the Lord, * but 
by My Spirit ’.” 

That word sacrifice was the keynote of conference. The 
fellowship challenged me to a more complete dedication to the 
Will of God, and to a working-out of His Will in a spirit of 
community. I realized that the problems of war, unemployment, 
poverty and starvation are present because of a failure to under- 
stand the meaning of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man, for a true understanding involves a surrender of the 
individual will to the greater will for mankind, a surrender I had 
not been prepared to make fully. Then I became aware of the 
uniqueness of Christianity — it’s sufficiency when it is accepted. 
When we choose God in terms of Christ, He is sufficient for every 
need. And only He is sufficient — Christ the one and only 
essential. When this is realized, we, as Christians, can and must 
serve the world needs. 


Where the World Mission of Christianity first applies 


A statement by the chairman of the North Carolina S.C.M. Coun- 
cul, following the Toronto Conference : 

In a rather strange and alluring way, the Toronto Consultation 
this Christmas seemed to capture anew the Spirit of Christ and 
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_ the meaning of Christian Community. Somehow, as a genuine 


‘ 


Christian experience always seems to do, the spirit of the con- 
ference made its first demanding implication on each one of us. 
“What is the meaning of Christ and Community to me ?” it asked. 


And further, ‘“‘what can I do about it in my own life, and in ae 


associations with others ?” 

Any interpretation of Toronto would hardly be completely 
adequate without this underlying consideration. . For the call of 
Christ must always be answered first and foremost by the “‘my- 


self’. It does not first apply to the one sitting next to me, or who 


works near me. Nor does it apply first to someone far off in the 
wilds of Africa or Australia. The call of Jesus to fellowship in 


‘His community comes directly and straightforward, and the only 


requirement to be satisfied for admission is the giving of the whole 
self : completely and fully. 

In such a way the spirit of self-giving must come in the world. 
It is both a “humbling and a heartening” process. But it is the 
only Way of Life sufficient to transcend that of self-seeking. The 
more we cease to be concerned about our own welfare first, and 
start providing for the welfare of others, and the more we co- 
operate and correspond with the principle of loving God and man, 
the sooner we can begin to approach the Kingdom which is right- 
fully ours if we fulfil that principle. Do I dare say principle ? 
No. It is in truth a law. It is “Love: The Law of Life’, and 
except as we fulfil that Law we can hardly know life at its richest. 

I do not believe that the World Mission of Christianity can 
have any very vital meaning or experience to offer us until we 
accept it in that light. The same applies to our local organizations 
— regardless of the degree of program development we have. 
Anything in our program which falls short of sincere efforts to 
serve the Kingdom of God is excess effort and can be discarded 
without loss. Only where we allow ourselves to become aware of 
the reality of Christ and the Christian Community, and accept 
the responsibility it demands of each one of us for admis- 
sion, can we begin to fulfil our logical function as Christian students 
in the World Mission. . 

Following that commitment we shall see new needs, and shall 
become sensitive to new values. We shall get a genuine thrill out 
of raising money for our fellow students in other lands — made 
destitute by wars ; out of sharing in our own experiences in the 


‘fellowship and activity of our local situations ; and especially out 


of realizing the priceless treasure of ving in devotion to God 
and His way of life. 
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In truth, how shall we fitly meet the One who first: gave his all 
in utterly unrestrained devotion, if we should dare withhold our- 
selves on some trivial matter ? His call sounds ever clearer in a 
day like this. Some are beginning to hear and heed. There were 
many students from many various organizations at Toronto who 
sincerely found themselves in a new dedication to the Christ Way. 
Will you join with them and strive together for the upbuilding of 
the Kingdom which transcends all earthly barriers ? It 1s our 
task if you do. 


George D. Core, Jr. 


How the Universal Day of Prayer for students 
was observed in 1940 


I had the curious experience of observing this day on an 
Atlantic liner with no fellow members of the Federation about 
me. But I did not feel isolated. There ran in my head the words 
of a moment’s conversation of a few days previously. On a plat- 
form of the railway station in Philadelphia I was introduced to a 
tall elderly man, who, I believe, is a retired Christian minister. 
I do not remember his name, nor even what he looks like, though 
in my memory is the hint of an Irish brogue. “I am very pleased 
to meet you” was the conventional response to my friend’s words 
of introduction. Then came the surprising addition: “I am glad 
to see your face, for I have known your name, and I pray for you 
in your work every week.” Then I lost my new-found Christian 
fellow-traveller in the crowd, but I stepped into a taxi a humbler 
and wiser man. Perhaps the most amazing thing about the 
Federation is that network of prayer, stronger than the frame- 
work of steel within the walls of a sky-scraper, by which its work 
is upheld, and thrust upwards to the glory of God. 


R.C.M. 


In Belgrade 


The members of the South Eastern European Secretaries’ 
Council had been invited to tea with the wife of the Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Zcincar Markovitch. This meant that they were an 
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hour late for the Day of Prayer service. But in South Eastern 
_ Europe an hour is not so long as in the West. The Yugoslav 
students and senior friends of the Y.M.C.A. waited patiently. At 
last the delegates from the other countries arrived — Bulgarians, 
Hungarians, a Roumanian and a Federation secretary. 

The language difficulty was considerable. One spoke Bulgarian 
and could understand Serbian. Another could understand Hun- 
garian and French only. The majority only understood Serbian. 
And no one suggested that prayers could be orally translated. 
So a procedure was adopted which proved less cumbersome than 
might have been expected. Seven verses were selected from the 
eighth chapter of Romans suggested by the Officers of the Federa- 
tion for use on this day. These same verses were read through in 
turn in each of the four languages — Bulgarian, Hungarian, Rou- 
manian and Serbian. Then Fr. Galdau, the Roumanian delegate, 
gave a short address on-the meaning of intercessory prayer as a 
Imk between all Christians and their Lord. He spoke English 
and was translated aloud sentence by sentence into Serbian, 
which the Bulgarians could understand, and in whispers into 
Hungarian. After a brief silence members of each delegation in 
turn said or read prayers each in his or her own language. There 
was no translation, but a sense of common action was preserved 
by a previous announcement that these prayers would follow 
in turn the main divisions of the suggestions for prayer issued 
with the Federation’s Call. Finally Father Galdau pronounced . 
a blessing. 

To an outsider the service would perhaps have sounded mean- 
ingless. But actually an extraordinary spirit of peace and recol- 
lection brooded over that polyglot assembly, and the simple, 
somewhat overcrowded room became for a few minutes an ante- 
chamber of that heavenly temple where “‘the great multitude of 
all nations and kindreds and people and tongues” unite in a 
single voice of prayer and praise. 


In Riga 


At first about the Federation Day of Prayer on 18th of Fe- 
bruary. As every year, we tried to celebrate this day together 
with our Church. We published a small leaflet about the meaning 
of this day and with an invitation to the Church people to pray 
for the evangelistic work among the students in the whole world. 
There were also some hymns on this leaflet for use in the service. 
Those leaflets we sent to many of our Lutheran and also some of 
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the Russian Orthodox congregations and so in many churches on 
this day, there were services with special prayers for the Christian 
student work. In addition to those services, there was in Riga a 
special service in the evening of the 18th of February, to which 
we invited all our friends. Nearly all of our members who live 
in Riga took part in it. After this service we came together for 
an hour in our movement-room to strengthen closer our unity 
with all our sisters and brothers in Christ in the whole world. On 
the table before us, we saw the Federation, symbolized by burning 
candles, for every movement one. And when we heard from the 
last News Sheets the sad news about Finland, about Czech and 
Polish students, about our English and French and, we knew, 
also German friends, being in the army, even in the front, we 
felt our unity with all of them doubled. And we prayed then for 
every one of our Federation movements, for our Federation unity, 
for our Federation leaders and their important work in these days. 

On the 2nd and 3rd of March we held a small winter conference 
in Baldone. As the theme for this conference we had chosen 
Jesus’ words : “If thou hadst known the things which belong unto 
thy peace !”’ (Luke xx. 42). In two speeches, delivered by our 
chairman, stud. theol. Murneeks and vice-chairman, stud. theol. 
orth. Benikson, we heard about the peace of our souls and the 
peace in the world, but in the Bible study we spoke about the 
peace which Jesus troubles (about which we heard in Nunspeet !). 
After a long time this was again a real student conference, since 
in the last conferences we had had more old members, than active 


students. We felt also the ecumenical character of this conference 


because six of the members were Russian Orthodox students and 
one a Russian Orthodox priest, who is a docent at the University. 
On the Saturday evening they held a service, according to the 
Orthodox rite, but on the Sunday morning we all were together 
in our Lutheran church. 

Before the Passion Week we invited our Lutheran Archbishop 
to hold a special service for the students in the hall of the Univer- 
sity. In such way we got to the service also those students who 
did not go to the church. 

Now we are projecting a larger conference for this summer, 
together with the S.C.M. in Esthonia and the Russian S.C.M. 
group in Esthonia. We hope to hold also a special conference for 
the middle school youth. This work is still a small one, but is 
going on. ; 

Except for our common spiritual suffering with all those who 
are brought into such great distress, we do not feel much affected 
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_ by the war. Bur. ct think, we should use these days, given to us Ms fe 
for repentance, for coming and bringing others back to our — fia 

Father, for strengthening our faith in our Lord, much more. It =~ ee 

is still day, and no one knows when it may darken, darken also ‘ 

for us and our work. 


Johanna Osis. AT 
an 
Notes on the Church Universal in Time of War rae . 
Taken from a fuller statement on this subject which may be . 
obtained from 13, rue Calvin, Geneva. ° § 


For the second time our generation is undergoing the test of 
war and it may be of use to compare the two experiences. The aay 
first striking difference from the years 1914-18 is the tremendous 
progress made in the consciousness of Church unity. Before 1914 
how many Christians were really conscious of belonging to the 
Church Universal ? Those who did belong to it in their hearts 
felt desperately isolated in a world which, even spiritually, 
considered itself as sharply divided into nations. 

The situation is very different today and it is encouraging, in 
the midst of chaos, to see a united Christianity revealing itself Cae 
infinitely stronger and more respected than the most ecumenically ae 
minded among us dared to hope. Some may say, perhaps: This 
is nothing but mistaken optimism. | 

Let us look at one of the most indefensible contentions some- 
times made nowadays: the identification of this war with a_. 
crusade. Even those who have not accepted Maritain’s clear — ee 
distinction between a holy and just war (rejecting the word holy 
and keeping the word just) do not think of a crusade against a 
nation, and claim that they only want to fight the heathenism 
which is a menace to us all. This is the case among groups very 
different from our ecumenical movements. We know how much 
the word Christian can be misused, how much the idea of a Christ- 
ian cause to defend can be almost unconsciously exploited and we 
are alive to the duty of denouncing all such distortions, for the 
sake of truth and the honour of God’s name. But we must also 
beware of rejecting as being “theologically impure” that which, 
even if only partly true and awkwardly expressed, represents an 
attempt at finding one’s way in the present darkness, an attempt 
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at expressing what many realise to be the unity of the Christian 
Church. . 

Another illustration : it strikes us sometimes that the man in 
the street understands better what is at stake than a section of 
the Christian youth who run the risk, through setting everything 
on the same level, of lapsing into moral and spiritual relativism 
and who lack courage to take sides. Here again we cannot 
approve of what seems to us a form of blindness, a lack of realism 
and virility, a kind of intellectual slackness which leads people to 
take refuge in agnosticism so as to escape the responsibility of 
decision. But we must in all fairness do justice to the obscure 
feeling of Christian unity which expresses itself thus : a unity in 
our common sin, whichever side of the barrier we may be on, a 
unity before God who “‘hath shut up all unto disobedience, that 
He might have mercy upon all”. These two illustrations, taken 
from the most distant points in the whole range of opinions 
expressed after a few months of war, may perhaps Justify our 
initial contention. 

Passing from the realm of thought and opinion to the realm 
of fact, we find the same thing. On October 28th, 1939, in London, 
there was a service for non-Aryan Christian refugees at which 
500 Germans and English met to hear ministers of both countries 
witness to their spiritual unity, and to pray together in the peace 
of Christ, for all who suffer, wherever they may be. Ever since 
September messages have been coming through to Geneva from 
the belligerent nations saying emphatically that the Federation 
motto “Ut Omnes Unum Sint” has never been more eloquent and 
comforting ; ‘“That which united us in peace time remains true in 
the day of testing, and nothing can separate us from the love of 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord”. In Germany, the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Freiburg i/Breisgau tells his flock how the Protestant 
parishes have lent their churches to the Catholic evacuees. In 
France a Catholic priest offers his church to the Protestant 
evacuees from Alsace, while another tries so to word his sermons 
that they will not offend possible Protestants in the congregation. 
Finally there is the statement coming from a group of French 
Youth Movement leaders, that “‘Since the coming of Jesus Christ 
God’s people are no longer any one nation, but the community 
of believers in all nations; this makes any confusion between 
our cause and Christ’s cause impossible’. 

_Does all this not reveal more clearly than the semi-peace we 
enjoyed a few months ago the growth of the ecumenical idea and 
does it not show us at the very moment when, amidst the present 
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day horrors, everything seems to sink into insignificance, the one 
_ Church, the Church eternal more alive than ever in the conscious- 
ness of men : the Una Sancia, the only light to guide our steps ?... 


.. Those disciples of our Lord, in the other camp, we sometimes 
feel nearer to them than ever, for we believe in the workings of 
God’s grace in them as in us and we thank God for the unbreakable 
link between us which no human event can destroy. We believe 
it to be more than an otherworldly reality, to be, in fact, something 
that they and we have to express hic et nunc in faith and love. 

Is it possible without equivocation or hypocrisy, keeping clear 
of quietism as well as of casuistry ? Yes indeed, for we cannot, 
as members of the Church Universal, feel ourselves bound up 
with any country’s cause, limited by any national front. Even if 
we believe (though keeping in mind the sin which attaches to 
everything human) that one of the causes in question is good 
and the other bad, we trust in God to help us keep our spiritual 
independence over against our nation and its cause. We can 
therefore place ourselves not above but in the very midst of the 
conflict, ready to denounce any injustice committed in the interests 
of a cause, even if we think it just at the start. Suppose for 
instance that, one side being victorious, politicians and diplomat- 
ists should try to exploit its victory, in order to inflict on others 
“what we would not that men should do to us”, we must be ready 
to denounce our side. If the ecumenically minded Christians 
cannot be prisoners of a national cause it is because, for them, 
allegiance to the Church Universal, the members of which are to 
be found among all nations, comes first and foremost. For them 
“my country right or wrong” or the yielding of conscience to the 
authorities of the State are unthinkable propositions. They can 
be ready to sacrifice everything in loyalty to their nations, except 
their conscience which stands in no one but God’s service. They 
can wish nothing but that God’s will be done among all men, no 
war exceptions being allowed. 


We began by stating our belief in the progress of Christian 
universalism and want to build our conclusion on the same sure 
foundation. We believe with Manfred Bjérkquist that ...“‘justice 
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and truth lose their significance when supposed to be relevant 


only inside a special group. They are majestic powers and claim — 


universal regard. A nation cannot isolate its hope from the hope 
of mankind without itself ending in despair’ 1. It is only if we 
turn again and again to our supreme refuge, the Church Universal, 
that we can remain faithful to the Lord of the world and of the 
Church. It must be in His spirit and in fellowship with all our 
brethren in the Church that we try to tear asunder the bonds of 
violence and cruelty which enslave men who are made in God’s 
image. 

This is however only the negative aspect of our task, the 
immediate aspect alas ! The positive element, for which Christians 
bear a tremendous responsibility, is the work of reconstruction 
and peace. Let us not lose heart when thinking of the evil in us, 
for we can be surer still of God’s mercy than of man’s wickedness 
and if we look to Him are we not thrilled at the thought of 
rebuilding a new world? “The united states of Europe’, a 
“federal solution of the crisis’, a “new Europe’, ‘‘a free Europe 
organised for the benefit of all the nations faithful to peace without 
any exception” — that such phrases should be used more and 
more often by writers and statesmen must be considered as 
binding. It is not for us to say in how far such dreams can 
materialise but it is our duty and privilege to lay the necessary 
spiritual foundations. Let the Church Universal lead and instruct 
its members to discover in God’s Revelation the secret of fruitful 
service and perhaps “‘they that sow in tears shall reap in joy”. If 
not we can at least be sure that we have not gone astray, so long 
as we have followed the path of obedience. a 

Where and when are questions God alone can answer. How is 
the question put to us and which has to be answered with our 
whole life: faith, prayer and work. Are these hopes we spoke 
of (and which we must beware of identifying with the coming of 
the Kingdom) something we shall have to be ashamed of when 
the day comes for the consummation of all hopes ? That alone 
can Judge them. Are they in keeping, though frail and imperfect, 
with Christ’s order “Love one another”. That alone is decisive. 
If so the difficulty and weakness of their translation into political 
terms, the dangers, disappointments and sufferings they may have 
in store for us need not deter us. We feel tempted to say: It is 
no business of ours. ‘“‘ With God all things are possible’. 


Suzanne BipcRaAIn. 


? Quoted by Manfred Bjérkquist : Guds tron och varldskrissen p. 59. 
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Three special Responsibilities of the W.S.CF. in Time of War. 


1. The Supplementary Budget 


Under this prosaic title the Officers of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation have launched a great adventure. While 
many organizations feel they must curtail their activities, we feel 
that we must supplement ours! It is not good enough in time of 
war simply to carry on the programme of pre-war days. As 
efforts are made everywhere for destruction, we must increase 
our efforts for salvation. Besides, there is so much life in many 
national movements that we must think in terms of advance, and 
not of retreat. And so we have made plans to raise, and spend, 
an additional 27,500 Sw. frs. in 1940. 

The value of a supplementary budget is the value of a mobile 
unit. We want to use the money wherever, and whenever, we can 
help forward the cause of Christ amongst students. We do not 
wish to be tied to objectives which may disappear, while new ones 
may be upon us any day. But here is the kind of action we have 
in mind, and in some cases we have already begun to take it. 


a) There are national movements which have been swept out 
of existence by war, but some of whose leaders and members we 
can still help — always with the certainty of rebuilding in the 
years ahead. This is a service about which no one will demand 
particulars. 


b) There are national movements on which have come addi- 
tional responsibilities accompanied by the reduction of financial 
resources. For example there is the work of the Russian S.C.M. 
in emigration, broken and scattered, but full of fire. Then there is 
the French Movement with its leaders mobilized and its financial 
support drastically reduced, finding new branches in unexpected 
corners of the country, work for evacuees, and amazing oppor- 
tunities of evangelism through its members in the army. 


c) There are areas of the world in which war has quickened 
interest in religion, but has not shattered men’s hopes. Surely 
these are for us ‘peculiarly areas of advance. That is why in 
Eastern Europe we are helping to build up student groups ; and 
there are opportunities in West Africa and South America which 
we ought to seize if we can. 


d) There is an even greater need for our publications — not 
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only in the English language ! — in time of war, but less money 
to pay for them. We are making special efforts to get Bible studies, 
and news of the Federation into the places where they are needed, 
irrespective of whether they can be paid for. 


e) One of our secretaries is in the Maginot line ; another has 
had to return from the Far East to America. We are shorthanded ; 
in particular we need someone able to travel widely at a time 
when travel is so much slower and more uncertain. The task of 
interpretation, so pressing at a time like this, can only be accom- 
plished by unhurried visits. In the summer the Executive Com- 
mittee hopes to make a new appointment of a travelling secretary. 


f) Last but not least comes the Executive Committee itself. It 
is imperative that the thought and action of the Federation 
should be united in the midst of the world’s disunity. East must 
confer with West, neutrals with belligerents, that we may not 
grow apart from one another. Our plan is to bring together a 
carefully selected and representative group in August ; we believe 
it can be done. 

If you are eager to help with this on-going, and forward- 
looking work of our Federation, send a gift to the office of any 
national movement, or to the Federation office, 13, rue Calvin, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


2. Chinese Student Relief 


The splendid story of the emigration of Chinese universities 
from the bombed cities of the seaboard to the towns and villages 
of the far interior has been told, and retold, in the pages of The 
Student World. It is an enterprise without parallel in the past, 
save with the renaissance in Europe, and with unimaginable pos- 
sibilities for the future of a country great in size and great in 
spirit. But it is an enterprise which needs tremendous backing if 
it is fully to succeed. It is not enough to send one gift and then 
be content with admiration for our Chinese fellow students. 
Prices rise, clothes wear out, disease spreads, and all the 
time war goes on. A great work has been done by the Far 
Eastern Student Service Fund in America, and International 
Student Service in other parts of the world, to help Chinese 
university life, through two competent distributing committees in 
China. But it is an effort which war in Europe must not be allowed 
to affect. That is why gifts from Norway and Sweden, from Hol- 
land and Switzerland, from Australia and Great Britain, for China 
since last September have been so encouraging. 
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Here are some extracts from recent letters and reports from 
China : > 


a) “Chengkiang is 40 miles south-east of Kunming, in which 
the National Sun Yat-Sen University (originally in Canton) with 
more than 2000 students has now found its new home. One can 
travel by motor-car from Kunming to Kweihwa for the first 
25 miles, and then you have to use a bamboo chair or a pack- 
horse for the rest of the journey. The University-has chosen 
Chengkiang because there are many temples in and around the 
city that give ready accommodation to the University and because — 
there is an abundant supply of rice... Prices of local commodities 
have increased many times... Sanitation is pretty bad as there 
is no sewage system. The University has a small infirmary but 
equipment and medicine are inadequate. The University is 
scattered in seven different places... A community social centre is 
much needed.” 


b) “It is obvious that student relief work in Kweilin cannot 
be brought to a close as yet, for stranded students still continue to 
arrive. Then there are students who have lost their homes, 
students who have lost contact with their families and have thus 
lost their financial support, and also those who come from the 
war zones after having undergone numerous hardships with the 
hope of completing their education and later serving their 
country.” 


c) “The committee was greatly concerned as to how they 
could shift from the psychology of relief to one of work for self- 
support. They are thinking of moving the shops into the colleges 
so as to do away with the time necessary for travel. It is very 
difficult to make the work-projects self-supporting, as equipment, 
material, and technical supervision cost so much that the turn- 
over cannot cover the operative expenses. Nevertheless they are 
putting a lot of effort into these projects, regarding the whole plan 
as still in the experimental stage.” 


d) ‘“‘Instruments are greatly needed at National Central Uni- 
versity, such as engineers’ slide rules, styluses, microscopes, 
small drawing sets, etc... Only 50 of the 500 students taking this 
course have books... Periodicals are also needed, for example the 
University can only subscribe for one copy of a current History 
magazine, but hundreds of students want to read it.” 


e) “The cost of living is very high and will rise further. Students 
pay $9 a month for board but still do not have enough to eat. 
Professor Chen said that if students eat their first bowl of rice too 
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slowly there will be no second bowl left. Each table in the student _ 
dining hall has only one plate of vegetables. They get meat only 
about once a month. The price of clothing is also very high. A 
one-piece winter coat costs over $18. Formerly the school gave 
each student a cotton overcoat but Professor Chen doubted that 
they would be able to do that this year.”” (Note U.S.A. $4 = Chi- 
nese $ 20.) 


f) ‘““‘We were greatly encouraged to find that in response to 
Dr. T. Z. Koo’s appeal more fortunate Hongkong students were 
also raising money to help stranded students in the interior. 
H. K. $1000 had already come as from several schools for this 
purpose. They also hoped to raise some money for the basic medi- 
cines needed by students and to send several thousand pieces of 
cotton underwear to the interior.” 

_ These extracts speak for themselves. If you are eager to help 


with Chinese student relief, send a gift to the F.E.S.S.F., 347, 


Madison Avenue, New York City, to International Student Service, 
43, rue Calvin, Geneva, or the office of any national movement. 


3. European Student Relief 


In March 1920, amidst the chaos and suffering which followed 
the four years of war, European Student Relief was founded and 
for five years carried on a memorable work in rehabilitating 
student life to the tune of eleven and a half million Swiss Francs. 
In 1940 European Student Relief was refounded at a time when 
the university life of some European countries has been des- 
troyed, and when unimaginable sufferings may lie ahead. In the 
intervening years, however, the connection has never been broken. 
Out of E.S.R. in 1925 came International Student Service, an 
organization, which has grown up independently of the Fede- 
ration, but has remained in the closest possible touch with it 
(We share the same office !). And I.S.S. amongst its other acti- 
vities of student research and international understanding has 
never lost sight of the alleviation of distress. Indeed since 1933 
a magnificent work has been carried on in many countries under its 
auspices for the re-establishing of student refugees from Central 
Europe. We have already mentioned the money raised throughout 
the world by I.S.S. for Chinese students, and the cooperation 
of the Federation. So it has been natural that the experience and 
resources of both organizations should come together in the face 
of this new emergency, and it is already clear that other interested 
organizations will cooperate with them fully in the new Euro- 
pean Student Relief Fund. 


pole 
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Here is a striking sentence or two from a letter from China : 


“We have pleasure in enclosing a very small contribution for the 
relief of European students. The entire amount was raised by the 


students of the various universities. It is only a small contri- — 
bution, but it is an expression of the sympathy of Chinese stu- 


dents for their fellow students in Europe who are in distress and 
is real and sincere’. Has there ever been a finer expression of 
student solidarity between East and West! Such messages have 
given European student workers new heart as they approach the 


difficulties of the present, and the tasks of an unknown future. — 


For the European student relief situation today is very 
different from that of China, and indeed from the similar situa- 
tion twenty years ago. Polish and Czech students have lost their 
universities ; many Spanish students are in exile; Finnish stu- 
dents have yet to be demobilized before their university life can 
be rebuilt. No-one knows what will happen in Europe in the 
next few months or years ; no plan can be started with the assu- 
rance of being able to carry it through. But, let no mistake be 
made, the need is there. Further there are steps we can take, 
must take, to meet that need. There are enterprises we can 
begin which later can be developed and adapted. Already some 
situations have slipped from bad to worse, which means that 
some men and women students have slipped through our fingers. 
For the sake of the future of Europe we must rapidly build up the 
machinery of European Student Relief. 

There is much to encourage us in the news of possible support. 
In the U.S.A. a European Student Service Fund has been set up 
and has already, largely through a magnificent effort on Smith 
College campus, been able to send several thousand dollars to 
the European Student Relief Fund. Britain, Holland, Switzer- 
land and Canada have sent gifts. The Scandinavian countries, 
which have already given so generously, have promised support 
for work which may be required in Finland. Once again students 
throughout the world are realizing their common brotherhood in 
the relief of suffering. And the members of the Federation are in 
the forefront of this new rewarding effort. 

Here are some of the spheres in which the European Student 
Relief Fund is beginning its work : 


a) There are between 6 and 7000 Polish students in Hungary, 
Rumania, France, and Lithuania. Many, as in some camps and 
foyers in Rumania, are taken care of physically, and need help 
only in the way of books and study opportunities. Others, how- 
ever, — and these are the majority — such as those in Vilna, and 
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in camps in Lithuania, need not only everything that can be done 
for them as students, but also help in what is for them a daily 
problem of getting enough to eat and keep warm. One of the 


most important experiments has been the setting up of a hostel — 


for Polish students in Budapest. But help is being given in an 
interesting variety of ways. A Polish student writes from an 
internment camp: “You will understand, Sir, that we are com- 
pletely cut off from our families and country, and that each letter 
or parcel will be a great surprise’. The book particularly wel- 
comed in this parcel was Tolstoi’s War and Peace ! 


b) There are Spanish students whose misery is the legacy of 
civil strife which the rest of the world too readily forgets. Plans 
are being worked out along lines of continuing studies in France, 
or emigrating to South America. The situation is a delicate and 
complicated one, but the human need is none the less acute. 
Again a letter is revealing: “‘I had a very agreeable surprise in 
opening the fine parcel of books. All of them to my taste, books 
for study, novels, and writing materials. I thank you cordially 
for this proof of friendship to those who lack (because they are 
far from home) the means of study and distraction”’. 


c) There are students amongst the prisoners of war in several 
European countries. In all the facilities organized so admirably 
by the Red Cross and the Y.M.C.A. there is a place for the direct 
help of a student organization. The European Student Relief 
Fund is in intimate cooperation with these other agencies, and 
is finding out the particular service which it should perform. 
Amongst the Polish prisoners in Germany is a leading student 
who has been present at Federation conferences, and with whom 
we are directly in touch. Is he the first of many that are yet to 
come ? 


d) Still on the files of I.S.S. are the names of 1400 refugees, 
or potential refugees from Central Europe. Here is a quarry from 
which much of value might be dug, a company of students amongst 
‘whom are some of the ablest younger Europeans. The flow of 
money from students in happier circumstances will enable us to 
help still more of these men and women to complete their studies, 
and find a place in a community. The results will be incalcu- 
lable. 

If you are eager to help with this work send a gift to the 
European Student Relief Fund, 13, rue Calvin, Geneva, to the 
European Student Service Fund, 8, West Fortieth Street, New 
York City, or to any national movement office, or national com- 


mittee of I.S.S. R.C.M. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Tambaram Series 


Volume I Tue Avrnoritry oF THE Fairtn. 
Volume II Tue Growine Cuurcues. 

Volume III Evanece ism. 

Volume IV Tue Cuurcn’s Lire. 

Volume V Tue ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE CHURCH. 
Volume VI Cuurcu anp STATE. 

Volume VII AppReEssES AND OTHER RECORDS. 


Oxford University Press, 1939. Price : 30s. net. per set of 7 vols. 


The librarian of any 5.C.M. branch, which really cares about 
its library, and uses it, should certainly see that this series of 
volumes is placed on the shelves. They contain within them the 
“Findings and Recommendations” of the meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, held at Tambaram, Madras, in 
December, 1938, which can be obtained also in separate form for 
1s. 6d. or $0.50. (A still simpler introduction has been prepared — 
The World Mission of the Church and the W.S.C.F. — and this 
may be secured from Geneva for Sw. Frs. 0.50.) The seven volumes 
of the series contain an immense amount of information about the 
Christian mission today. The majority of student objections to 
“‘missions’’ are based on ignorance of the thought, and practice, 
of the modern missionary enterprise. These volumes can be used 
to confute the facile critic, and inform the enquirer. Further 
there is excellent material for study and discussion in groups, 
which are seeking to understand the work of the Church in the 
world. es 
_ The volumes vary greatly in size and character. Those on 
“Evangelism” and the “Life of the Church” are rather in the 
nature of collections of “‘odds and ends’’*on the subjects, useful 
because of the material they contain, but not likely to illuminate 
these great topics for the student reader. ‘The Growing Churches’, 
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on the other hand, contains first-hand accounts of Christian 
communities in many lands and would be excellent for enlarging 
the vision of shortsighted Christians. “The Economic Basis of 
the Church” is a comparatively recent study, and the detailed 
work, which this volume represents, will be of intense interest to 
those whose approach is not primarily a theological one. The 
volume on ‘“‘Church and State’ is helpful because it shows how 
much deeper in its implications, and wider in its geographical 
range, is this question, so much discussed in its European setting. 
‘Addresses and other Records’’ will perhaps be most welcomed by 
the delegates, but it did happen to be an occasion when the spoken 
word reached a very high level, and a glance at the names will 
dispel any lingering notion of Western domination. 

The first volume is entitled “The Authority of the Faith” and 
contains a series of articles written after the meeting. The pzéce 
de résistance of Tambaram was Dr. Kraemer’s book The Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian World, which was reviewed in The 
Student World, Third Quarter, 1938. Certainly the book produced 
quite a lot of résistance, and took some digesting on the part of 
many delegates. It might have been wiser to wait longer before 
producing these studies, which are inevitably scrappy. This is 
not a symposium but notes of reflections upon a discussion. And 
yet this limitation will perhaps make the volume more stimulat- 
ing ; certainly some of the issues of present-day theological dispute 
are clearly exposed. The impact of ‘“‘Barthianism”’ on the mission- 
ary world was bound to be startling. (There were rumbles of 
theological thunder as I passed through India and China before 
and after Tambaram!) But in this volume the minds of eight 
scholars of eight nationalities are fastened on the central point of 
all missionary thinking, namely “‘the witness of the Church to the 
non-Christian religions”. The “non-Barthians” have ably recover- 
ed from the first onslaught, while admitting partial alteration of 
frontiers! That in itself is sufficient to make the book worth 
reading. 


R.C.M. 


A Critique of Protestant Humanism 


Wuy tue Curistian Cuurcn 1s nor pacirist. By Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Student Christian Movement Press, London, 1940. 
47 pp. 9d. 


This thought-provoking booklet discusses the question of paci- 
fism from the characteristic Niebuhrian point of view. That 
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means that the presentation of the problem is nothing if not 
challenging. Niebuhr defends the thesis that the failure of the 
Church to espouse pacifism is not apostasy, but is derived from 
an understanding of the Christian Gospel which refuses simply to 
equate the Gospel with the law of love. He insists that the fact 
of sin must be taken seriously, and that the law that we ought 
to love one another is not in itself the good news of the Gospel. 
The good news of the Gospel, he says, is that there is a resource 
of divine mercy which is able to overcome a contradiction within 
our own souls, which we cannot ourselves overcome. While there 
is a Christian pacifism which is not a heresy, but is a version of 
Christian perfectionism, most modern forms of Christian pacifism 
are, he holds, heretical, in that they oversimplify and sentimen- 
talize the Christian insight into the tragic problem of human 
existence. 

The main question as between Niebuhr and Christian paci- 
fists is whether the grace of Christ is “‘primarily a power of 
righteousness which so heals the sinful heart that henceforth it is 
able to fulfil the law of love; or whether it is primarily the 
assurance of divine mercy for a persistent sinfulness which man 
never overcomes completely”. Niebuhr rightly challenges those 
who lay an undue stress on the former of these two interpretations, 
and admirably exposes the illusions in which the Renaissance 
belief in the natural goodness of man has involved many modern 
Protestants. It may however be questioned whether he does not 
himself fall into the opposite error of an over-emphasis on the 
other side. He often seems to infer that, because we can never 
completely fulfil the law of love in this life, the chief emphasis 
should be laid on the fact that sin persists at every level of moral 
achievement. It almost appears, however, as if Niebuhr can be 
hoist with his own petard : he emphasizes the need for discriminat- 
ing between relative levels of human justice in the light of the 
law of love, but does not emphasize the equally important need 
for discriminating between relative levels of moral and spiritual 
living in the light of the law of love. We must certainly guard 
against the sentimental moralistic view that the “more abundant 
life’’ is a mere amplification of the natural life of man; but we 
must also guard against obscuring that share in the more abun- 
dant life which is really given us here below. St. Paul has a much 
surer grasp of the two contrary truths of the Christian life — that 
we have the new life and also do not yet have it perfectly — than 
Niebuhr allows ; and he rightly lays the final emphasis on the 
need for Christians to strive to “become what they are’: “Be 
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paren in the siitit of your mind” ; “Put on the new man” ; 
“Walk as children of light” ; and most important of all — “Not 
as though I were already perfect, I follow after, I strive toward the 
mark’, (Eph. iv, v; Phil. ii.) This side of the Christian life is 
almost invisible in Niebuhr’s statement ; and that means that he 
cannot do full justice to the deepest concern of the true Christian 

pacifist, or indeed to. the deepest concern of those who, while not 
pacifists, believe that the fruits of the Spirit are really evident in 
the lives of countless believers, that it is positively dangerous to 
issue a call to repentance without also issuing a call to bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance, and that the call to faith must stress 
the power of God’s grace to deal with human sin here and now, as 
well as God’s mercy towards the sinner. Despair is as great an 
enemy of the Christian life as pride; Niebuhr safeguards us 
against the one, but does not help us in our struggle against the 
other. His book will, however, certainly help to clear away many 
prevalent confusions of thought i in relation to some major issues 
in Christian ethics. 


D.G.M.P. 


The Roman Catholic Church and the World 


Die Kircue Curisti. Grundfragen der Menschenbildung und 
Weltgestaltung. (The Church of Christ. Basic Questions in 
the Development of Man and the Ordering of the World.) 
Edited by Otto Iserland. Benziger, Einsiedeln|/Kéln, 1940, 
Paper Sw. Frs. 9.20. Cloth Sw. Frs. 10.30. 


This book is particularly notable because it is a serious con- 
tribution from the Roman Catholic side to the ecumenical discus- 
sion. The editor has gathered a highly qualified and very repre- 
sentative set of contributors together to discuss aspects of the 
theme which is at the centre of ecumenical thinking today. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first, “‘The Church 
and its Unity”, contains a single contribution, that of Father 
M.-J. Congar (already well known in ecumenical circles through 
his striking book Chrétiens désunis — principes d'un ‘“‘cecumeé- 
nisme”’ catholique), entitled “‘The Mystical Body of Christ and its 
Visible Manifestation”. The second, entitled ‘““Man in the Wor- 
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y Abbot Var ee O.S.B., of Polien nglan 
Christian Conception of Man in the Liturgy and its Supernat ‘al 
Realization in the Sacrament” and one by Dom Anselm Robeyns, 
0.S.B., of Louvain, Belgium, on “The Significance and Constructive _ 
Power of the Worship of the Church for Social Life”. The third, — 
entitled ‘““The Maintenance and Elevation of the Natural Order by - 
the Church’’, also contains two essays : one by Father Gerald Vann, _ 

O-P., of Laxton, England, on “Nature and Grace” ; and one by 
- Father Cassian Weier, O.S.B., of Maria Laach, Germany, on “The 

Significance of the Natural Orders in Relation to Creation and the 

History of Salvation’”’. i 

The editor himself is responsible for all the translations of the — 
articles into German — no small contribution in itself. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that he has confined his own personal _ 
contribution to an introduction of three pages, as he might have © 

drawn the various contributions together into a greater unity. 
He indicates that all the authors made the endeavour to use | 
language which would not presuppose the background of a Roman 
Catholic upbringing and experience in the reader. This effect has 
been more successful in some of the articles than in others which 
have a certain flavour of the cloister about them ; and all of them _ 
make considerable theological demands upon the reader. They — 
all, however, endeavour to make what they write a real discussion, _ 
and show by many quotations that they have read widely in . 
modern Protestant literature. 

Father Congar’s contribution is ézceptionally well suited for 
the purpose of the book. Abbot Vonier’s article moves in a world 
of thought very remote from that in which most Protestants find 
themselves immediately at home. Dom Anselm Robeyns’ article 
is an exceedingly interesting interpretation of the significance of 
the liturgical movement of today. Father Gerald Vann’s essay 
contains more quotations from general literature and Protestant 
authors than the others ; it fails at some points, however, to give 
a fully accurate and fair judgment of Protestantism. Father 
Cassian Weier’s essay, which occupies a hundred pages of the 
book, is a weighty contribution to the research now being 
undertaken by the Study Department of the Universal Christian 
Council for Life and Work, and is expressly intended to clear 
away certain misunderstandings of the Roman Catholic position 
which had appeared in that research. 

. The whole book forms an invaluable interpretation of some = 
important irenical trends in present-day Roman Catholicism, and 
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deserves to be studied and discussed by all who are interested in 
the theological aspects of the ecumenical movement. 

One unfortunate mistranslation must be mentioned here. On 
page 164, a phrase from an English author which originally read 
“the reverse of antinomianism’”’ has been translated by words 
which, if re-translated, read ‘‘the reversal of anti-Nominalism”’. 

It is to be hoped that this book will be made available in 
English and French as well as in German. 


D.G.M.P. 


Theology for Laymen 


Diz HEILIGEN SAKRAMENTE UND DIE ORDNUNGEN DER KiRcHE: 
ein Beitrag zur Lehre von der Sichtbarkeit der Kirche (The 
Holy Sacraments and the Ordinances of the Church : a con- 
tribution to the Doctrine of the Visibility of the Church). By 
Friedrich Delekat. Furche-Verlag, Berlin, 1940. 212 pp. 
Paper RM. 4.80, Cloth RM. 5.80. . 


It is rather a pity that Professor Delekat’s Letter to his 
readers comes at the very end of his book ; for it is only there 
that he makes the exceedingly practical aim of his work unmistak- 
ably clear, and many who might have become interested in the 
subject by reading some of the things said there may never get 
that length! That is especially true of the lawyers and doctors 
who he hopes may be among his readers. 

It becomes clear at that point in the book that Professor 
Delekat has had two objects in view. The main one is to contribute 
to the renewal of the Church’s life as a visible, witnessing com- 
munity in the world, by showing that the theological doctrine 
of the sacraments and ordinances of the Church has at every 
point a direct connection with the practical questions of everyday 
hfe, and at many points a direct connection with the concerns of 
the faculties of Law (e.g. marriage, the ministry) and Medicine 
(e.g. confession, communion of the sick). The other one is to 
carry further the ecumenical discussion with the Roman Catholic 
Church, by taking up the whole field of her seven ‘‘sacraments”’ 
and defining clearly the points at which Lutheran doctrine feels 
bound to differ fundamentally from Roman Catholic doctrine, in 
a spirit which he hopes will promote mutual understanding and 
fruitful endeavour to apprehend more fully the one truth which 
both seek to serve and express. 
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The book deals, then, with baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 


confession, confirmation, marriage, communion of the sick, and 
ordination, defining the first two as holy sacraments and the 
others as ordinances of the Church required for the full expression 
of its nature as a visible, witnessing community. It draws the 
following distinction between the sacraments and the ordinances : 
“In the Sacraments, the risen Christ Himself acts upon His 
Church ; in the Ordinances, the Church acts in its mission to men. 
The Sacraments precede the Church and form, together with 
the Word of God, the basis on which it rests ; the Ordinances on~ 
the other hand are arrangements, made by the Church, which 
have the purpose of ordering and sanctifying the life of men in 
the Church of Jesus Christ.” 

Both the two Sacraments and the five Ordinances are very 
fully dealt with ; and adequate comment on each cannot be made 
in a short review. The book as a whole will be an excellent hand- 
book in practical theology, useful even in non-Lutheran confes- 
sions. It is written in a clear and simple style, but deals faithfully 
with all the basic problems involved. 

An important new distinction is made in relation to the 
question of the ministry. Luther spoke of ‘“‘the universal priest- 
hood of all believers” to counteract the misunderstanding most 
current in his day ; but today his phrase is itself liable to indivi- 
dualistic misunderstanding, and separates instead of bringing 
together the ministry and the laity. Today we shall do better to 
speak of the priesthood of the Church (Gemeinde) of Jesus Christ. 
This brings us closer to the New Testament conception, in which 
the community comes first and individualism (not individuality) 
is excluded, and also closer to the situation of the Church in the 
world today, where the royal priesthood, the people for God’s 
own possession, stands over against, and has a mission towards, 
those who have no hope, and are without God in the world. 
Within this priesthood there are important differences of function, 
and spiritual leadership is required ; and the office of the ministry 
is necessary for the right fulfilment of the priestly task which the 
Christian Church as a whole has in relation to the world. 

The observation of this distinction will prove very fruitful 
in future discussion of this topic. 


D.G.M.P. 


An deceed to Se Mask’ s Gospel 


Jesus Curistus, Gorres Soun : eine Einfihrung in das vane 
— gelium des Markus (Jesus Christ, the Son of God: An Intro- 
duction to the Gospel according to St. Mark). By Gunther 
Dehn. Furche-Verlag, Berlin, 1940. sy pp. Paper RM. 5. 60, 
Cloth RM. 6.80. 


This commentary on the Ged of St. Mark is meant for the 
educated layman. It takes account of the latest research ; but 
its real purpose is not a merely scholarly one — it is to bring the 
reader — the man of today — face to face with the Gospel itself. 

_ It takes its place in a new series of commentaries of similar type 
on the New Testament which is being produced by a number of 
distinguished German scholars (including Hans Asmussen, Karl 
es Hanns Lilje) under the general editorship of Professor 
Otto Schmitz. 

a Professor Dehn points out at the start how misleading it is 
to look to the Gospel for a biography of Jesus. He shows how 

thin are the chronological indications it contains, and concludes— 
that all one can do is to divide it into three main sections : Jesus 
in Galilee ; Jesus on His Journeyings ; Jerusalem (Conflict, Pas- 

Hee sion, Victory). 

as The reason for this is that the purpose of the author, probakle 
John Mark, was not to write a biography but to declare the 
miracle of Gad, that Jesus Christ the Son of God has died and 
risen for our salvation, illustrating his message by fragments of 
teaching or incidents from the life of Jesus. His material was 
taken chiefly from the preaching of Peter, and follows Peter’s 

emphasis. The book came out of the life of the Church, and was 
written for the Church. Its message is: Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God (cf. i. 11, viii. 29, ix. 7, xiv. 62), comes among men in 
concealment, preaches and works wonders, controverts his 
enemies, helps, heals, dies a saving death for many, and is raised 
again from the dead. This Divine event is accessible to the 
believing Church, to whom it is here declared again for the 
strengthening of its members in the faith. 

: The present commentary is written in clear and simple 

language, with no parade of scholarly apparatus. It does not 

waste time in long discussions to clear away the miraculous 
elements in the story to satisfy the modernistically-minded, but 
places these elements in the right setting and indicates the best 
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approach to them — that of humility before Him who is Lord 
over life and death. It is thoroughly unsentimental, but deeply 
devotional. 

The reviewer finds the treatment of the Resurrection narrative 
unsatisfactory, however, because it is open to serious misunder- 
standing. The Resurrection is spoken of as a “fact of faith”, 
recounted in faith by a believer to believers, and as a “Divine 
event”? which must not be transformed into “‘a piece of objective 
human history”. This explanation might easily lead to the most 
subjective interpretations of this crucial event ; but the author 
does not make the slightest attempt to guard against them. 
Surely, however, no treatment of this subject is adequate which 
does not safeguard the objectivity of the historical fact of the 
Resurrection. It is not our faith which makes it a fact (as Dehn’s 
treatment might suggest), but the fact which provides the only 
adequate basis for the faith of the Church and our own personal 
faith. 

D.G.M.P. 


_ Gitsert Baxer was a secretary a the British $.C.M. and was 
subsequently on the staff of Lingnan University, Canton. He is i 
now serving as assistant to Professor T. C. Chao at the student 
church at Kunming. 


Suzanne Biperain is an ex-secretary of the W.S.C.F. who | 
gives much help as a special worker. The paragraphs published 
in the Chronicle are extracts from a longer paper of reflections 
_on the situation. 


Francis Hovss is a secretary of the W.S.C.F. 


Morra Neitt was a secretary of the S.C.M. and then of the 
Federation of University Women’s Camps for Schoolgirls in 
Great Britain. She is now Youth Secretary of the World’s Y.M.C.A. 
_ During the winter 1939-40 she spent a considerable amount of 
time among the evacuated people in Great Britain and ‘France. 


- Jowanna Osis is secretary of the Latvian $.C.M. which has 
- made most encouraging progress under her leadership. She has 
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